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LITERATURE. 


Le Gowvernement de M. Thiers, 8 Février, 
1871—24 Mai, 1873. Par Jules Simon. 
(Paris: Calmann Lévy.) 

The Government of M. Thiers, February 8, 
1871—May 24,1873. From the French 
of Jules Simon. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


M. Jutes Srwon has played a leading part 
in the political events of the last eight years, 
first as a member of the Government of 
National Defence, secondly as a Minister of 
M. Thiers, and lastly as a Minister of Marshal 
MacMahon. He has undertaken to narrate 
the various phases of the foundation of the 
Republic, of which he can say “ Quorum 
pars magna fui.” He has already in his 
Souvenirs du 4 Septembre treated of the fall 
of the Second Empire and the Government 
of National Defence. He now devotes two 
volumes to the Government of M. Thiers. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
we are here presented with “‘ Memoirs,” in 
which the author’s personality counts for 
much, and in which unpublished and novel 
facts abound. Such an idea would but lead 
to disappointment. M. Jules Simon has 
been very discreet, I might almost say too 
discreet. He has only introduced. his own 
personality in strict proportion to the part 
which he played: not only does he commit 
no indiscretion, but he confines himself 
almost wholly to facts known to everybody, 
contenting himself with adding merely the 
explanations and confirmations of a well- 
informed witness. 

The work opens with what is perhaps the 
most creditable episode in M. Jules Simon’s 
political career—that in which he gained his 
greatest success, thanks to the combination 
of tact and tenacity which constitutes the 
basis of his character: his struggle with M. 
Gambetta at Bordeaux. He has told the 
tale without exaggeration, and—what was 
more difficult—without showing the least. 
animosity against hisopponent. M. Gambetta 

promulgated a decree for the elections 
of February 1871 which rendered all official 
candidates, senators, and high functionaries 
of the Empire ipso facto ineligible. The 
Paris Government wished the elections to be 
free. M. Jules Simon was alone at Bordeaux: 
to secure the fulfilment of the wish'of his 
colleagues, and all the authorities were de- 
Yoted to M. Gambetta. He had at once to 
bring from Paris. other members of the 
Government to outvote M. Gambetta, to lull 
the suspicions of the latter, and to take 
Measures for opposing by force any at- 
tempt at resistance on his part. M. Jules 
Simon was not found wanting, and he tells 





the story of those strring days with a sim- 
plicity which precludes mistrust. 

The picture of the Bordeaux Assembly is 
executed by a master’s hand. M. Simon 
analyses with great acuteness the reasons for 
the growth of the Bonapartist party, and 
those which ranged the most honest and in- 
telligent members of the Right Centre on 
the side of the Republic :— 


“Tis comprirent bien vite,” he says of the latter, 
“que ni les légitimistes ni les bonapartistes 
n'accéderaient & la forme constitutionnelle, qu’elle 
n’aurait de majorité ni dans le Parlement ni dans 
le Peuple; qu'elle était, par sa nature et par le 
tempérament de ses défenseurs, dans l’heureuse 
impuissance de recourir 4 la force ; que la réappari- 
tion sur la scéne politique du parti légitimiste 
n’était qu’un incident sans durée et sans portée; 
que la seule monarchie possible était celle dont ils 
ne voulaient & aucun prix; celle qui, débarrassée 
de tout scrupule, faisait ouvertement appel aux 
intéréts et &la force. La République leur inspirait 
des défiances, qui, chez quelques-uns, allaient 
jusqu’a Vaversion, Mais, persuadés qu’il n’y avait 
a choisir qu’entre elle et l’Empire, et que l’Empire 
ne se concilierait jamais ni avec les principes du 
droit et de la justice, ni avec la liberté, ils ne 
désespéraient pas de faire une République conser- 
vatrice et libérale.” 

As for the Bonapartist party :— 

“Tl se fit d’abord tolérer par les monarchistes, 
comme un utile auxiliaire dans leurs combats in- 
cessants contre la République et les Républicains ; 
puis il devint un appoint nécessaire, portant la 
victoire du cété ot il penchait; puis il profita des 
campagnes étourdies des orléanistes et des légitim- 
istes, qui semblérent courir au devant de la défaite ; 
et finalement il resta le principal directeur des 
mancuvres de la droite et leur bénéficiaire 
éventuel.” 


The history of the Commune is set forth 
with the same calmness of tone, the same 
impartiality of judgment. While rendering 
justice to the courage with which the Right 
of the Assembly never despaired for a 
moment of the victory of the law, he admits 
that it contributed to envenom the struggle 
and to render all conciliation impossible by 
the violence of its attitude even toward 
those who wished to avoid bloodshed, while 
it had also driven the people of Paris into 
insurrection by the too open profession of its 
monarchical aspirations. At the same time 
he is far from deluding himself as to the in- 
capacity of the Commune, not only to 
create, but.even toconceive. Great illusions 
have been entertained on this subject in 
foreign countries, especially in England, 
where Mr. Harrison, in a very remarkable 
series of articles in the Fortnightly Review, 
while condemning the crimes of the insur- 
rection, believed that he could yet trace in it a 
thoughtful effort to realise high political and 
social ideals. To pass over the part played 
by sheer insanity—what has been called la 
folie obsidionale and alcoholic insanity—in 
the Revolution of March 18, the Commune 
was a medley of the most discordant passions 
and the most contradictory political dreams. 
Beside the honest and narrow Jacobins, like 
Delescluze, there were intelligent Socialists 


like Varlin, Malon, Theisz;. Bohemian ad. 


venturers; and, finally, scoundrels pure 
and simple. When combined into a Go- 
vernment, such men afforded a spectacle 
of the most grotesque anarchy, which has 
no parallel save among the Anabaptists of 
Minster. They were united only by one 





point of resemblance: their ignorance, their 
self-delusions, their incapacity to form a 
clear conception and to act in a rational 
way. Vermorel himself is a witness :— 

“TLidée communale était bonne [? ]; mais nous 
n’avions pour la servir que des imbéciles, des 
fripons, ou des traitres; instruments vils ou ridi- 
cules, Point de caractére ; aucune bonne foi, rien 


que des personnalités grotesques ou monstru- 
euses,”” 


M. Jules Simon, without a minute investi- 
gation of their proceedings, has passed a 
fair judgment upon them ; and he has taken 
special pains to clear the Government of M. 
Thiers of the accusations which have been 
often brought against it, especially by the 
Conservatives, of having allowed the forma- 
tion of the insurrection; of having acted 
unwisely on March 18; of not having 
profited by the first few days to return to 
Paris; of having in May, after the capture 
of Paris, brought up the troops too slowly, 
and thus given time for the burning of the 
public buildings and the massacre of the 
hostages. It is always difficult, after the 
event, to hazard an opinion as to what was 
possible or impossible; but it seems to us 
that M. Simon is right on almost all these 
points. There was no military force in 
Paris in the month of March capable of re- 
sisting the insurrection; the troops which 
had just been beaten were anxious to avoid 
civil war, and they had no confidence left 
in their generals. The only means of ren- 
dering the insurrection abortive would have 
been to negotiate with the members of the 
Central Committee. And was this possible ? 
No account has been taken of the difficulty 
of recapturing the guns of Montmartre and 
the time that would have been required, or 
of the universal disorganisation of every 
branch of the service. M. Thiers’ only mis- 
take perhaps was that he attempted the 
impossible. But he immediately saw the 
real state of things; and we must give him 
due praise for so making his combinations 
as to attain his end slowly but surely—for 
leaving nothing to the chapter of accidents. 
It is possible that he might have advanced 
more quickly ; but it is also possible that in 
advancing too quickly he might have com- 
promised the best interests of France. 

M. Jules Simon’s second volume contains 
a very skilful analysis of the principal laws 
voted by the National Assembly, an account 
of the various circumstances attending the 
liberation of the territory, and, finally, anac- 
count of the fall of M. Thiers.on May 24, 
1873. It is strange that in dealing with the 
first point M. Simon has not laid more stress 
on his work as Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. In his explanation of the law on the 
Higher Council of Public Instruction, and 
in showing how that body became an in: 
strument of reaction, he has not been frank’ 
enough in crying peccavi for the part which 


‘he took in the law by which it was organised. 


On the other hand, he says nothing of his 


‘attempt to reform secondary education—an 
‘excellent attempt, too soon abandoned, but 


certain at some future day to be resumed. 
If the truth must be told, we fear that M. 
Simon attributed only a secondary import- 
ance to questions of education, and that even 
when he was at the head of that Depart- 


‘ment questions of general policy held the 
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foremost rank in his regard. The delicate 
affair of the liberation of the territory, 
in which M. Thiers won such great glory, 
is treated clearly by M. Jules Simon, 
but he tells us nothing that is new. It 
is matter of notoriety that M. Thiers him- 
self wrote a detailed history of this all- 
important episode in his life. M. Jules Simon 
did not wish to deal fully with this subject, 
on which no one could pretend to compete 
with M. Thiers. Finally, the account of 
May 24 is principally interesting from the 
total absence of any new and unpublished 
detail. It will be seen that there is no 
occasion for looking below the surface, and 
that the public was perfectly acquainted 
all along with the real course of events. The 
only interesting point is the force with 
which M. Jules Simon brings into relief the 
long premeditation of May 24, 1873. The 
election of M. Barodet in Paris certainly 
precipitated matters, and contributed to 
ensure the defeat of M. Thiers; but the 
Right had long been resolved to strike the 
blow, and had prepared it beforehand in all 
its details. 

What constitutes the main interest of M. 
Simon’s book is the place occupied in it by 
M. Thiers. M. Simon, doubtless to avoid 
wounding susceptibilities, has abstained from 
analysing the character of the statesmen 
who took part in the events related. He 
criticises them all with a leniency which is 
too universal to be genuine. But the figure 
of M. Thiers stands out from this colourless 
background of good-natured commonplace. 
M. Thiers had a great affection for M. Jules 
Simon; he appreciated his wit, his spirit, 
his suppleness, his skill in turning diffi- 
culties to conquer them; the two brilliant 
talkers —a rare circumstance —loved to 
talk to one another, and both, moreover, 
worked with one heart and soul at the 
same patriotic task. M. Jules Simon was 
keenly alive to the noble aspects of M. 
Thiers’ nature; nowhere better than in his 
book can one appreciate the courage, the 
energy, the perseverance with which M. 
Thiers devoted himself to the toils of govern- 
ment. Many even in the Republican party 
have believed that M. Thiers was liable to 
occasional hesitation, that he halted between 
two opinions, that he wished to make use of 
the Left and Right alternately, fully pre- 
pared to abandon either party when the 
moment came. But we can see in M. 
Simon’s book M. Thiers’ perfect unity of 
action ; how, having received the Republic, 
he made it his sole object to secure its work- 
ing by using the jarring and intractable 
elements which he found ready to his hand, 
convinced that the Republic would profit by 
the experiences of men only a minority of 
whom were Republicans, but that it would 
only live by patience and wisdom. “ The go- 
vernment will remain with the more prudent,” 
he said repeatedly. It is surprising, as one 
reads M. Jules Simon, to trace the prudence 
with which M, Thiers managed to remain in 
power, and to avoid crises for the country ; 
with what clearness of vision he predicted 
the future, and warned the various parties of 
the faults they might commit; with what 
dignity he retired from office when it ceased 
to be for his country’s good that he should 
retain it. M. Jules Simon draws a lively 





portrait of the indefatigable activity and in- 
exhaustible good-humour of the President. 
We cannot do better than quote it :— 

“Le Président employait bien sa matinée; il rece- 
vait les directeurs des finances, des généraux, des 
intendants, quelques hommes en qui il avait une 
confiance particuliére, comme le général Valazé, 
l’amiral Krantz; il aimait 4 savoir les affaires des 
ministres un - avant les ministres, ce qui n’était 
pas toujours du goat de ceux-ci. Il voyait aussi 
des gens de police, au grand désespoir de ses amis, 
qui trouvaient cela au dessous de lui. Il en riait. 
‘C'est avec ces coquins-]& qu’on tire les honnétes 
gens d’affaire.’ Toutes les dépéches passaient sous 
ses yeux. Il voulait savoir, minute par minute, 
l'état de la France, celui de l'Europe, toutes nos 
relations avec le chancelier de l’Empire, et avec le 
moindre général des corps d’occupation. Tant 
que M. Jules Favre fut ministre des affaires étran- 
géres, il le logea chez lui, pour avoir plus vite les 
nouvelles sous la main. I] avait tous les jours des 
conférences avec le ministre de l’Intérieur, le 
ministre des Finances. I] faisait venir le gouver- 
neur de la Banque, les grands financiers. Il s’occu- 
pait minutieusement de tous les détails de l’adminis- 
tration de la guerre, armement, équipement, loge- 
ment, nourriture. L’armée de Paris ne faisait pas 
un mouvement sans ses ordres. On le voyait tous 
les jours aux avant-postes. I] s'inquiétait des 
tarifs des douanes; c’était une des ses grandes 
passions... . 

“Tl suffisait & tout, grice & la force de sa 
volonté, et 4 l’extréme lucidité de son esprit. Il 
semblait étre toujours tout entier 4 l’affaire pré- 
sente, et & la personne présente. Bien des gens 
qui ne font pas la vingtiéme partie de sa besogne 
prennent des airs affairés qu’on ne lui voyait 
jamais. Il n’était pas seulement maitre de son 
esprit, mais de son humeur. Non qu'il parvint 
se contenir quand on lirritait ou qu'il se donnat 
beaucoup de peine pour cela. Si on le blessait, ou 
méme si on l’ennuyait, il le laissait voir sans trop 
se géner. Mais il n’était pas de tempérament 
mélancolique. Il avait des accés de gaieté pendant 
les plus grandes crises. II saisissait au un 
mot heureux ou plaisant. Méme une plaisanterie 
un peu grivoise ne l’effrayait pas. Une surface 
toujours mobile, avec un fond sérieux et persistant. 
Il n’aurait pas pu suffire & ce travail écrasant, sans 
cette gaieté native, qui revenait sans effort, et qui 
le remettait en paix et en verve.” 

M. Jules Simon criticises M. Thiers on two 
points only—on the selection of Versailles 
as the seat of Government, and on his refusal 
to make up the deficit by means of a single 
direct impost. On these two points it seems 
to me that M. Thiers was right. If the 
Assembly had been at Paris on March 18, 
the insurrection would have broken out all 
the same, and it is by no means certain that 
part of the Extreme Left would not have 
joined it; later on, the tranquillity of Paris 
was due to the absence of the Assembly. 
All the great crises, May 24, 1873, May 16, 
1877, December 14, 1877, were pacific and 
legal; the reactionary party had no pretext 
for a coup d'état, the revolutionary party no 
occasion for an outbreak. In Paris there would 
have been both. Every serious and candid 
mind must recognise that the Republic owes 
the very fact of its existence to Versailles. 
As to the question of taxation it is quite 
certain that M. Thiers was almost absurdly 
prejudiced with regard to the income-tax ; 
but in 1872 what had to be done was to 
bring in large sums of money immediately 
without causing discontent among the popu- 
lar and rural classes. This could only be 
effected by indirect taxation. Some taxes, 


such as that on matches and the surtaae de 
pavillon, were grave blunders; but as a 





whole M. Thiers’ financial measures were 
very well combined and were crowned with 
complete success. 

There are other points, such as the questions 
of military reorganisation and of municipal 
decentralisation, or his indifference as re. 
garded public instruction, on which M. Thiers 
lay more justly open to M. Simon’s criticism; 
but he scarcely lets us know his real senti. 
ments: they have to be guessed at from 
passing indications only. 

The translation is well done, and the 
English reader has only to congratulate 
himself on the form in which the book is 
placed in his hands. G. Monon. 








The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically 
ecamined. By the Right Rev. John 
William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
Part VII. (Longmans.) 


Ir is peculiarly difficult to review Dr. 
Colenso. A collection of dissertations in the 
clearest but the driest of styles, cut up into 
615 paragraphs bristling with theological 
animosity—such is the description of this 
concluding part of his voluminous work. 
In introducing the immediately preceding 
volume the present writer took occasion to 
offer a tribute of respect to the incessant 
self-education under great difficulties which 
has made of Dr. Colenso, mathematician and 
Maurician theologian, a power in the critical 
world which fair-minded scholars like 
Kuenen can treat with on equal terms. 
There is nothing which need be taken back 
in that earlier review; it was an act of 
simple justice to one whom circumstances, 
not without his own concurrence, had placed 
in an unfavourable position for criticism; 
but the impression produced by this new 
volume is in some respects a very melan- 
choly one. Is the Old Testament literature 
really for the most part so unenjoyable? 
Can a critic who operates on the Pentateuch 
by the aid of mere analysis be a competent 
one? Is it really the fact that ‘‘ the progress 
of true Christianity in the world, the work 
of Missions among Mohammedans, Parsees, 
Buddhists, and heathens, and (in one word) 
the future Religion of the human race” de- 
pends on the solution of the critical problems 
of the Pentateuch? In the name, not of 
any party, but of truth, a protest must in 
passing be raised against the much-respected 
author’s point of view. ; 
The results of this volume for analytic 
Biblical criticism are slightly disappointing. 
I really think the most interesting passage 
is a note in the Errata for Part VI. from 
which we learn that “among the Zaulus, not 
only is the first appearance of the new moon 
carefully noted, but the day on which the 
old moon dies is kept as a sabbath—a day of 
rest from labour.” Compare the lunar 
origin of the Assyrian Sabbath, as estab- 
lished by Mr. George Smith (Records of the 
Past, i, 164). Among the most charac- 
teristic results (the author is always striving 
after an unattainable precision of know- 
ledge) are the ascription of the Books of 
Kings as well as Deuteronomy to Jeremiah, 
and of a much larger portion of 1 Kings 
i-xi. to the Deuteronomist than K. H. Graf 
would admit, and the renewed defence of the 
author’s already expressed opinious on the 
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Davidic and Elohistic psalms. It is true 
Dr. Colenso frankly admits that his views 
on the latter subject may possibly prove un- 
tenable, and he speaks elsewhere with an 
almost excessive deference of the illustrious 
leader of the advanced critical school, Dr. 
Kuenen. He expresses himself, too, with a 
most proper caution on the date of the Book 
of Job, which “‘ may have been written after the 
Captivity, about B.c. 450.” Joel he brings 
down (following Dr. Oort) to the age of 
Zedekiah, which I note with special interest, 
as Dr. Colenso’s first doubts as to the high 
antiquity commonly assigned to this prophet 
appear to have been suggested or fortified by 
the review of Part VI. in the Acapemy. His 
views on the Levitical legislation have been 
already described in that review. It is re- 
markable that he should still think it possible 
to separate the legislation from the Elohistic 
narration ; and still more remarkable that he 
shrinks from discussing the question as to 
the relation of the early narratives in Genesis 
to the Babylonian myths. 

The bulk of the volume is taken up with 
a testing of the author’s results with regard 
to the Hexateuch by their agreement with 
the other books of the Old Testament. 
Chapter xv., on Ezekiel, is perhaps specially 
worthy of study. Asa conclusion we have 
a series of appendices, mostly concerned with 
phraseological analysis. They represent 
immense toil over the letter of the text, and 
will facilitate the work of subsequent inves- 
tigators. There is also a dissertation on the 
age of the sixty-eighth Psalm, which Dr. 
Colenso still maintains to be Davidic; and 
another on the very interesting subject of 
the composition of Hebrew names with 
the Divine name (Dr. Colenso adopts the 
view which I have independently main- 
tained in Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode’s 
Teacher’s Bible). Perhaps Am in Ammiel 
is not “people” but “kinsman ;” I need 
hardly justify this view to the learned author. 
Then follow a tabular statement of reasons 
forassigning the Elohistic narrative (Gen.i.— 
Ex, vi., 5) to the age of Saul and (probably) 
the authorship of Samuel, and the Yahvistic 
passages to the age of David ; and a summary 
of the modifications which continued study 
has produced in the author’s analysis of the 
Hexateuch. And so ends the work begun in 
such a storm of theological controversy. To 
how different a public does this volume 
appeal from that which so passionately took 
sides for and against Part I.! May it find 
the “ magnanimi pochi,” who will not con- 
demn the book for afew too conspicuous 
faults, among its audience. 

T. K. Cueyne. 








Molitre. (“Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.””) By Mrs. Oliphant and F. 
Tarver, M.A. (Blackwood.) 


To write a popular biography of Moliére must 
be, one would think, a pleasant task and not 
avery difficult one. The life and the works 


of the man whom foreigners at least have 
generally chosen, whether wisely or unwisely, 
to set at the head of French literature are 
not of a very complex or puzzling nature. 
The life, if it demands a certain amount 
of investigation and comparison of authori- 
ties, has no great mysteries in it, and 





presents touches of nature not difficult 
to make use of. The works themselves re- 
quire no extraordinary subtlety or acuteness 
to appreciate them, while they offer plenty 
of scope for interesting comment. A bio- 
grapher who has the comedy of a strolling 
actor’s life in the seventeenth century and 
the tragedy of a husband betrayed under 
peculiarly painful circumstances to draw 
upon; a critic who has for his subject the 
Avare and the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, “1 Am- 
phitryon ot l’on dine,” and “Tartuffe le 
pauvre hcmms,” is assuredly not to be com- 
miserated. 

We are afraid that we cannot congratulate 
Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Tarver on having 
made the most of their opportunities. To 
begin with, they do not seem to know ex- 
actly what authorities to consult; nor 
have they paid that scrupulous and 
minute attention to accuracy of fact which 
our present historical and critical stan- 
dards demand. It is not at all correct 
to call the house in which Moliére was born 
“the Maison des Cygnes, sometimes called 
‘Des Singes.’”” Moliére could hardly have 
studied under Gassendi at the Collége de 
Clermont: he did not call himself De Mo- 
liére, and he did not “cease to be Poquelin”’ 
when he took to playing. To which in- 
accuracies, taken from the first page or 
two, a good many more might be added. 
We are willing, however, to admit that in 
a book with the aims of a “ Moliére for 
English Readers” some at least of these 
and similar slips are not of vast import- 
ance. The idea of the great comedian which 
such a book aims at giving would not be 
very greatly improved, it may be, by sug- 
gesting the alternative of 1621 for 1622 on 
page 1, or by the rectification of the blunder 
about the Hotel de Petit Bourbon on page 9. 
This, however, can hardly be said of some 
other faults in the book. It is certainly 
strange, considering that the authors indulge 
largely in the “we may suppose ”’ style of 
biography, that the ample resources of the 
Roman Comique and other works are not 
drawn upon, if only for half a page, to 
illustrate the sort of life that Moli¢re must 
have led for something like a quarter of his 
days. The account, too, which is given of 
the state of the French theatre before 
Moliére is altogether inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. The authors remark :— 


“Up to the time when Richelieu’s patronage 
revived or created some taste for theatrical per- 
formances in France the national drama had been 
only represented by heavy tragedies on classical 
subjects or the buffooneries which are more or less 
indigenous in all countries, which seem to have 
everywhere succeeded the rude Mysteries of 
Miracle Plays, but which had developed under 
the special patronage of Italian humour into a 
characteristic and distinct branch of primitive 
art.’ 


We shall not insist on the strange expres- 
sion “ Mysteries of Miracle Plays ’’—which 
is perhaps a misprint—or upon the odd use 
of the word “primitive” for something 
which is said to be developed from at least 
two preceding forms. But the whole sentence 
goes to show that the authors have not 
taken the trouble to look for themselves at 
the early history of the stage which Moliére 
illustrated. Had they done so they could 








scarcely have written these words. The trage- 
dies of Hardy may be extravagant, but they 
certainly are not heavy, and most of them 
are after models nothing so little as classical. 
The two best tragedies of Garnier, Sédécie and 
Bradamante, are not ‘on classical subjects ”’ 
at all. Jean de Schelandre’s strange Tyr et 
Sidon, again, is a thousand miles removed 
from classicism. But early French comedy 
is still worse treated. No doubt the Com- 
media dell’ Arte had a great following in 
France. But the indigenous and vigorous 
French farce absolutely demands notice all 
the more because the mere titles of. many of 
Moliére’s lost and early works recall it. No 
one who knows the British Museum or the 
La Valliére collections of farces can fail to 
recognise in the Grand Benet de fils aussi sot 
que son pere a title smacking of the soil. 
Moreover, the nine remarkable comedies of 
Larivey, imitated or adapted as they may be, 
have neither Harlequin nor Scaramouch 
among them. Yet another passage inclines 
us to doubt whether Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. 
Tarver have taken the trouble to see what 
actually preceded Molitre. They make 
elaborate fun of the constitution of the 
Iilustre Thédtre, supposing its “Fils de 
Famille’ to have been actuated by a grand 
scheme of national reform, &c. Now, the 
‘** Enfans sans Souci,” one of the three great 
theatrical bodies of the later Middle Ages, 
the tradition of which must have been rife 
in Paris in the time of Moliére, are con- 
stantly spoken of as “ Fils de Famille,” and 
there was therefore nothing new or Quixotic 
in such persons engaging in such pursuits. 

The accounts of the plays are as a rule 
fair enough, and we have no desire to set 
our opinions against those of the authors. 
We do not, indeed, know why Amphitryon, 
a play which gives the opportunity of a most 
interesting contrast between three great 
playwrights, should be dismissed in a line or 
two, or why no notice should be taken of 
Psyche; and we think it somewhat incon- 
sistent, after repeatedly denying the tragic 
faculty to Moliére, to handle Tartuffe, Le 
Festin de Pierre, and Le Misanthrope with 
almost exclusive reference to their tragic 
elements, which are, by the way, much 
exaggerated. The authors have attempted 
very little translation, urging the difficulty 
of the task. To judge by their efforts in 
dealing with the preface of Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, it is just as well that these efforts 
were not multiplied. ‘“ Je suis tombé dans 
la disgrace de voir” certainly does not 
mean ‘I have run the risk of seeing.” 

We must also confess to a feeling of 
surprise that the name of so practised 
a writer as Mrs. Oliphant should be put 
to a book in which go many errors of 
style and language appear. In the fol- 
lowing sentence: “All through his career 
Molitre was fond of applying the stick 
to his victims, probably finding it the 
easiest way of procuring the laughter of the 
spectator, and of this class seem to have been 
the first compositions,” &c., the resources 
of English grammar are not equal to the 
discovery of the word to which “this” 
refers. Again: “There was a smack of 
nature in the reckless folly of the hero which 
went far deeper than anything that had been 
yet attempted.” A smack that goes deep is, 
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we presume, a fishing-boat in the act of 
foundering. 
“ When lo! a blunder changed this evil sort, 

And when I near had sunk brought me to port.” 
We could construe this if sort were French, 
but not, we fear, if it is to be regarded as 
English. “The still immortal but less 
mighty playwright was driven with little 
time to think into creation.” Hamlet, we 
all know, objected to his father being 
driven out of creation with little time 
to think, but the reverse process seems 
somewhat curious. The figurative and 
high-flown description of the Précieuses 
as “virtuous upon a sentimental precipice 
of impropriety ” contrasts rather oddly with 
the highly vernacular statement a few pages 
later that Moliére “had evidently got his 
spirit up again to the length of a still more 
audacious fling.” We fear, too, that writers 
who speak of “setting all the paraphernalia 
of the law in motion,” when they mean the 
machinery of the law, are scarcely to be com- 
mended. The only way we can think of in 
which the paraphernalia of the law are 
usually set in motion is when the judges’ 
wigs and such like things are packed up to 
go circuit. If these absurdities were of 
rare occurrence it might be ungenerous to 
notice them, but when the instances just 
noted (to which we could easily add twice as 
many more) occur in a volume of not quite 
two hundred pages they seem to call for 
some censure. Grorce SAINTSBURY. 








Miscellanies, Political and Literary. By 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, Member 
for the Elgin District of Burghs. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

THe wide divergency of subject for which 

Mr. Grant Duff apologises in his Preface to 

tlis volume is more apparent than real. All 

tlie essays and speeches here collected are 
velated more or less directiy to one great 
subject—not a narrow one ccrtainly—poli- 
tical education. The most important of 
tiem deal with the methods of educating a 
man to play a part in politics; others de- 
scribe things and persons which those in- 
terested in politics like to know; others 
point the way to useful kinds of knowledge 
for the politician. Perhaps State-knowledge 
or civic-knowledge would more aptly describe 
the subject-matter of the volume than 
political knowledge, for, though Mr. Grant 
Duff, describes himself as a decided party- 
man, there is not a tinge of party spirit in 
what is here republished, even a speech on 
the political situation at the close of last 
session being eminently statesmanlike and 
unbiassed. The kind of knowledge which 
he recommends, by example as well as by 
precept, is desirable for politicians of all 
parties. The least political of the essays is 
one which we should expect from the title— 
“Egypt ”’—to be the most so. It is a tra- 
veller’s narrative of a tour in the land of Pha- 
raoh, and confines itself almost purely to the 
scenery and the antiquities. To learn that the 
traveller was not indifferent to the Hgypt 
of the Khedive we must consult what he 
has spoken and written elsewhere. The two 
prima facie literary essays in the book are 
at bottom political. One of them—two 
papers in the Fortnightly Review thrown into 





one—is an account of the great Spanish 
orator and statesman, Emilio Castelar. The 
primary object of the essay is to render in- 
telligible the claim which the essayist makes 
for Castelar of being the greatest orator in 
Europe. Mr. Grant Duff makes this claim 
as intelligible as it can be made by means 
of translated extracts from the orator’s 
speeches, but the reader must necessarily 
take his opinion a good deal on trust, and 
naturally fixes upon another feature of in- 
terest in his description—the position of 
Castelar as the masterly exponent of a new 
phase of the anti-monarchical revolution,the 
type of a new political force. The essay on 
Balthasar Gracian is written to introduce to 
us the Oraculo Manual, which, in the words 
of Schopenhauer, “ is especially fitted to be 
the manual of those who live in the great 
world, and particularly of young people who 
wish to prosper in that world.” 

After the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1867, Mr. Lowe spoke of ‘‘educating our 
masters.”’ More than one essay in this vo- 
lume shows that Mr. Grant Duff is not less 
strongly impressed with the necessity of 
educating those who from their social posi- 
tion naturally aspire to direct those masters. 
You must give heed to the education of your 
sons, he keeps saying to parents of birth 
and fortune, if you wish them to have an 
ascendancy in public affairs. Mr. Grant 
Duff is very far from sharing the apprehen- 
sions expressed by Mr. W. R. Greg in Rocks 
Ahead—which work is here reviewed in an 
essay headed, ‘‘ Must we, then, believe Cas- 
sandra?’’ He is not convinced by Mr. 
Greg’s reasons for alarm at the advent of 
the lower classes to political power. But if 
there is any danger in the accessibility of 
large half-educated masses to demagogic 
agitation, this can only be the fault of those 
who have every opportunity for qualifying 
themselves to lead the community in the 
paths of wisdom. The defective education, 
the narrowed and stunted sympathies, of the 
middle classes and the upper classes is a 
much more serious social danger than the 
ignorance and combustibility of the last 
addition to the electorate. Many of those 
who echoed Mr. Lowe’s epigram ought to 
have been reminded that there was need of 
education nearer home. This need of edu- 
cation for legislators, administrators, and 
guides of public opinion is admirably de- 
scribed by Mr. Grant Duff in his catalogue 
of preventive measures against the evils 
which Cassandra forebodes :— 

“ By education Ido not mean merely, or chiefly, 
the teaching of the children of the poorer classes 
to read, write, and do arithmetic. Much more, 
I mean teaching the children of the rich what it 
is most important they should know as citizens. 
School-managers who never heard of Bastiat, and 
to whom political economy is the dismal science 
par excellence, are just the men to turn out 
scholars ripe for the acceptance of every form of 
political and social misbelief. Once let your great 
schools give « thoroughly manly training to your 
youth, making them fit to do the duties of British 
gentlemen, in a time when the position of gentle- 
men is being challenged as it never has been 
before, a time instinct with change, which may 
be admirably beneficial, but may also be extremely 
dangerous, and you will find the trade of agitation 
become « very bad one. 

“ Looking back to the hopes which I cherished 
thirteen years ago, and seeing how little has been 








done, how beneath contempt is still the amount of 
really desirable knowledge with which an ave: 
boy leaves nearly all the great old public echooke 
although some of the first men cf the coun 
have been instant in urging change, both as 
members of the Public Schools Executive Com- 
mission and as members of the various governi 
bodies—when I hear of a great ecclesiastic object 
ing to botany being taught to boys because it is 
too easy, just as the same person, or one like- 
minded, advocated the teaching of Greek, not for 
the treasures which Greek contains, but simpl 
because it is difficult—when I see that all the 
efforts of persons like Sir John Lubbock are met 
by a body of masters who, with some most 
honourable exceptions, fight for worn-out methods 
and subjects, with a determination which would 
be admirable if it were not absurd—I seem to see 
a far greater danger to the country in its race 
with rivals, than any which comes from the un- 
aided errors of the artisan. There never was a 
time when those whom fortune has placed in a 
good position in the world more wanted personal 
merit to keep their position, or had more need of 
the warning given in the line of the poet: 

“*O rois, soyez grands, car le peuple grandit.’” 

Fielding long ago ridiculed the too common 
distrust of the results of education and 
special knowledge, and the belief in “ natu. 
ral sprightliness and activity,’ when he 
wrote his “essay to prove that an author 
will write the better for having some know. 
ledge of the subject on which he writes.” 
** Very little reading,” he said, “is, I con. 
ceive, necessary to the poet, less to the 
critic, and least of all to the politician.” 
“ An indifferent collection of political jour- 
nals’ was all the stock-in-trade that the 
politician cared to have. Bolingbroke led 
the Tory squires of his day on the principle 
that they would follow any leader who 
“showed them game.” But the politician 
who enters the modern arena with higher 
motives than those of the demagogue must 
prepare himself for his task. One of the most 
eminent of living political leaders makes 
the hero of his youth commune with him- 
self as to the first condition of success, and 
conclude that it is “ knowledge.” The same 
statesman has since professed an indifference 
to details, but that may have been because 
he has mastered Balthasar Gracian’s precept 
to ‘affect a want of care,” and “ allow him- 
self some venial fault.” 

The knowledge which Mr. Grant Duff 
considers to be necessary for all who take 
part in public affairs is knowledge of their 
own century. In his “ Plea for a Rational 
Education,” the most important essay in 
the volume, and, in my opinion, the most 
instructive educational tract which has been 
written for many years, he quotes from the 
Report of the Public Schools Commission 
of 1864 a criticism of the results of our 
present system of higher instruction which 
cannot be too often repeated :— 

“Tf a youth, after four or five years spent at 
school, quits it at nineteen, unable to construe an 
easy bit of Latin or Greek without the help of @ 
dictionary, or to write Latin grammatically, almost 
ignorant of geography and of the history of his 
own country, unacquainted with any modern lan 
guage but his own, and hardly competent to write 
English correctly, to do a simple sum, or stum 
through an easy proposition of Euclid, a total 
stranger to the laws which govern the physical 
world, and to its structure, with an eye and | 
unpractised in drawing, and without knowing 
note of music, with an uncultivated mind and 00 
taste for reading or observation, his intell 
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education must certainly be accounted a failure, 
though there may be no fault to find with his 
inciples, character, or manners. We by no 
means intend to represent this as a type of the 
ordinary product of English public-school educa- 
tion; but, speaking both from the evidence we 
have received and from opportunities of observa- 
tion open to all, we must say that it is a type 
much more common than it ought to be, making 
ample allowance for the difficulties that have to 
be contended with, and that the proportion of 
failures is therefore unduly large.” 
It would be unfair to say that our higher 
instruction has jogged on contentedly under 
this indictment since 1864, but Mr. Grant 
Duff is within the mark when he says that 
in this “reflection, as in a glass, of what 
those of their sons who went up to the uni- 
versity without the intention of taking 
honours there were a few years ago” the 
fathers and mothers of England have “a 
pretty fair representation of what they are 
now.” If the practical difficulties in the 
way of change are insuperable, which one 
cannot well believe, if wider option in the 
course of studies cannot be introduced with- 
out causing utter derangement and con- 
fusion, the number of “failures” can still 
be diminished in the case of those who 
“have all the chances” by largely supple- 
menting their school training in some such 
way as Mr. Grant Duff recommends. Even 
those who refuse to admit that the present 
method of teaching Latin and Greek is 
wrong must allow that Mr. Grant Duff’s 
proposed order of studies is the natural order 
—extending a child’s knowledge gradually 
from what it sees and hears round it, in- 
forming it of the properties of natural 
objects, giving it a mastery of existing lan- 
guages, and, “as the temple waxes,” widen- 
ing “the inward service of the mind and 
soul” to a knowledge of the manifold life 
of its own time. This is, of course, an ideal 
of education, and in practice it would un- 
doubtedly have a large list of failures; but, 
at least, it would stand a better chance of 
success than the present system, the ideal of 
which would be carried to its~ perfection if 
children were not taught the English alpha- 
bet till their minds had been trained by 
several years of study in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Writiiam Minto. 








The Afghan War, 1838-1842: from the 
Journal and Oorrespondence of the late 
Major-General Augustus Abbott, O.B., 
Royal (Bengal) Artillery. By Charles 
Rathbone Low, I.N., F.R.G.S. (R. Bent- 
ley & Son.) 


Tur volume under notice is one which, ex- 
pressing the views of a soldier of high 
repute, and treating of a subject of undying 
interest, can never be too late for the mili- 
tary reader or student of history; but it 
may be—and we think it is (by just a few 
months)—late for the general public. Had 
the book appeared when it was still a ques- 
tion whether war should be declared or not 
against the Afghan Amir—before an answer 
had been sent, or silence closed the door to 
the offers of the wltinatwm—it would, doubt- 
ess, have been more cordially welcomed by 

€ mass ; and the reason is plain enough to 
admit of a very commonplace illustration. 
Everyday people who go to see a play of 





Shakspere with which. they are not familiar 


read it up beforehand; those who buy it at 
the theatre do so from mere curiosity, to 
mark the delivery of particular passages, or, 
if to study, because they have no real appre- 
ciation of acting or care for dramatic effects. 
When the drama has fairly begun, and the 
representation is in progress, the spectator- 
critic may not become a reader, and the 
student must find his lesson on the stage 
before him. But such comparison has no- 
thing to do with the intrinsic merits of the 
book. It relates to a matter of profit and. 
loss, or of commercial expediency. 

The Introduction contains an interesting 
memoir of five distinguished brothers, the 
eldest of whom supplies the Journal which 
Lieut. Low has edited for present publication 
with the same successful care he has dis- 
played on previous like occasions. More 
might perhaps have been said of the late 
Mr. Keith Abbott, whose kindness and hos- 
pitality, when Consul-General at Tabriz, 
were as well known to trans-Caucasian 
English travellers as were the ability and 
conscientiousness with which he fulfilled his 
public duties to the Government he served. 
He was the youngest of the brothers, and 
the only one who was not a soldier. That 
he possessed the skill and the energy to 
have raised him to distinction, had he fol- 
lowed the family calling, those acquainted 
with him and his work could testify. But 
his sphere of action in North-Western 
Persia was far more important than is sup- 
posed by the outer world or, be it added, 
than the high authorities who make these 
appointments often seem to assume in dis- 
tributing their patronage. The ways and 
character of a British Consul in the East 
may and do exercise an immense influence : 
for good, where there is intelligence and 
rightly-directed energy: for evil, where there 
is want of tact and savoir faire, meddling or 
inertness. Especially is this the case when 
the Consular residence is in the most popular 
city of Nasru-din Shah’s dominions—a spot 
better fitted for acquiring a true insight into 
the relations of Armenia and Asia Minor 
with British India than, perhaps, any from 
which the more favoured exponents of the’ 
theme have taken their observations. 

On the assembly in India of the army 
of invasion under the programme of Octo- 
ber 1, 1838, Capt. Augustus Abbott was 
in command of a light field battery at Dehli, 
consisting of nine-pounder guns manned 
by native gunners, which was selected for 
service beyond the Indus and equipped, as 
an experiment, with camels. Marching in 
company with Her Majesty’s 16th Lancers 
and the second Bengal Cavalry, by a new 
route skirting the desert, he joined the army 
head-quarters at Firizpir on November 21. 
Hence he moved, on December 12, with the 
2nd Brigade consisting of native regiments, 
and, after assisting in the occupation of 
Bakhar Fort, passed on with Sir Willoughby 
Cotton’s division to Dadar and the Bolan 
Pass, reaching Quetta on March 26. On 
April 25 Shah Shuja made his triumphal 
entry into Kandahar, where the troops es- 
cortins him, including Abbott’s battery, 
were joined a few days later by the division 
under General Willshire, but were otherwise 
delayed owing to a scarcity of supplies. 





During the halt of the main body at this 
city, Abbott was detached, with the whole 
of his men, to accompany a small force 
despatched against the Barakzai Sardars 
to Girishk, about seventy-five miles in a 
westerly direction. His account of this ex- 
pedition, which lasted seventeen days, will 
be found especially interesting at the present 
hour ; but it is, unfortunately, brief. From 
Khak-i-Chaupan he writes as follows :— 


“Our last two marches have brought us into some- 
thing like a desert. The first of them, to Kushk- 
i-nakhud, was along an excellent road for twelve 
miles, when it quite cleared the valley of the 
Argandab, and enters upon rough ground and deep 
sand-hills. We found the distance to be sixteen 
miles. Coming here, we encamped near an ancient 
city, built, according to the native account, by the 
Kafirs long before the Muhammadans had power 
in the land. The fortifications and houses are still 
standing, the dry climate having preserved them 
in a remarkable manner. The waters of a small 
river, which used to run past this town, have been 
diverted from their natural channel, and now run 
through six or seven canals, which considerably 
impeded the troops this morning. We soon, how- 
however, got upcn dry, stony soil, and at the end 
of nine miles came upon sand-hills, which we 
threaded for another mile to camp. The little 
grove and its stream at which we are encam 
are quite worthy to confer upon the spot thetitle of 
‘the diamond of the desert.’ This is the first water 
the traveller from Girishk sees after crossing the 
Helmand, when twenty-four miles of arid sand 
intervene.” 


The ancient city to which reference is 
made is probably Maivand. Bellew places 
these ruins at the foot of a dark spur of hills 
between the Khakrez and Kishkinakhud 
districts ; but we are not fully enlightened 
as to the distances. The true transliterations 
of names must depend on the native mode 
of writing them. “ Kishkinakhud” is no 
slip of the pen, for it is found in two works 
by the same author. We learn that at 
Kandahar the people of the country attacked 
convoys, stole camels and murdered strag- 
glers; and that the monotony and heat of 
the place were insupportable. Every officer 
and man was eager to move away from the 
town; but it was not until June 27, more 
than two months after its first arrival, that the 
army marched towards Ghazni and Kabul. 
Space will not permit us to follow them 
step by step, or to allude to more than 
Abbott’s share in the subsequent cam- 
paign. His battery reached the Kabul valley 
on August 7; on October 30 he qnitted 
Kabul to accompany Shah Shuja to his 
Jalalabad winter-quarters ; in December he 
marched to the relief of Ali Masjid, but was 
recalled to Jalalabad; itt January 1840 he 
was despatched to Pushut, fifty miles east- 
north-east, returning late in February after 
an adventurous campaign; and in April he 
left for Kabul again, reaching the city on 
May 10. From this period, until October 19, 
1841, Abbott, with the exception of two 
short expeditions, remained at Kabul. On 
the date last mentioned he proceeded to 
join Sir Robert Sale at Butkhak, on 
the northern extremity of the Khurd 
Kabul pass, moving thence to Tezin. From 
Tezin the brigade fought its way gal- 
lantly to Gandamak, and continued the 
march eastward to Jalalabad. During these 
trying days Abbott remarks: “The long 
rifles of the Afghans kill at eight hundred 
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yards, while our musket has not half that 
range, and we wage a most unequal war 
with the mountaineers, who never allow us 
to approach them within musket-shot.” 

The “Defence of Jalalabad” indicates 
the subject-matter of so many pages in 
Lieut. Low’s volume that the departure of 
Sir R. Sale from Butkhak in October 1841 
may be aptly considered to mark the com- 
mencement of its second part, of which the 
conclusion would be the passage of the 
Satlej by the ‘illustrious garrison.” It 
need scarcely be said that this brilliant pas- 
sage of Oriental military history has been 
already described by more than one compe- 
tent pen. But, while attempting no analysis 
or exposition on the present occasion, we 
take the opportunity of commending the 
version before us as heartily to those familiar 
with the former narratives as to the novice. 
Of the first division of the book the outline 
we have given above will show that it is not 
wanting in stirring incident. 

F, J. Goupsmip. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Mountain Daisy. By Emily Grace Hard- 
ing, Author of ‘“Leoline.” In Three 
Volumes. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 

Maud Linden’s Lovers. A Novel. By George 
W. Garrett, Author of ‘‘ Waverney Court.” 
In Three Volumes. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

“Near the Lagunas;” or, Scenes in the 
States of La Plata. A Novel in Two 
Volumes. By the Author of “ Ponce de 
Leon.” (Chapman & Hall.) 

Walter Forbes. By A. A. (Samuel Tinsley 
& Cv.) 


A Mountain Daisy is entitled to the first 
place in order of merit on the list above, on 


the score of its unsensational plot, which | 


simply sketches the amount of happiness a 
well brought-up, pretty, and engaging girl is 
enabled to confer on the rural village of 
Earlesmere, when a railway accident casts 
her motherless upon its charity. She is at 
once welcomed to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Overton, good, kindly folk, who see to the 
mother’s funeral, and supply the place of a 
deceased only daughter with this waif 
and stray of a sudden collision. Phillis 
Lascar’s antecedents are those of 9 
clergyman’s daughter, some seventeen years 
of age, carefully trained, and possessed of 
several accomplishments and still more 
natural charms of mind and manners. As her 
father’s parish had been among the moun- 
tains, she had supplemented her want of 
experience of society by a large measure of 
fancy and make-believe, a process which she 
carried to the extent of playing with a brother 
who died before she was born, and of having 
other friends that she liked better than 
people friends—to wit, the hills, the flowers, 
the sunsets. The dulness of Earlesmere 
naturally is no dulness to her, and she has 
won her foster-parents’ hearts when a 
sprained ancle throws her very much into the 
hands of one Dr. Trevor, the medical man. 
She learns with special interest his cross in 
life, the frustration of his dream of being a 
navy surgeon, through his mother’s horror 
of the sea, which had cost her a husband. 
To this Widow Trevor Phillis becomes em- 


phatically a “sunbeam ;” while her son—who 
claims a sort of vested right in one of the 
woodland and waterside paths of the neigh- 
bourhood, called ‘“ Brook Valley,” and sur- 
prises Phillis there with the ultra-nautical 
expression “ Shiver my timbers !’’—by a series 
of very emphatic attentions enlists Phillis’s 
sympathy for his individual self, as well as 
for his higher and lower-grade patients. 
But her spell for Mrs. Trevor’s nervous- 
ness and the Vicar’s daughter’s lame- 
ness would be inadequate to fill three 
volumes; so the interest of the story is 
diverted to the aristocratic home of Phillis’s 
mother’s relative, Mr. Armfield, a banker, 
who lives between London and the watering- 
places, and whose proud, overbearing, match- 
making wife becomes a thorn in Phillis’s 
side when she is transplanted, for three years’ 
probation, to the picnics, concerts, and as- 
semblies of the gay world. Here Phillis 
retains her simplicity, despises eligible offers, 
acts as a contrast but not a foil to cousins 
who bear the same proportion to her as 
Cinderella’s sisters to Cinderella, and, a mar- 
vel of steadfastness, goes back to Harlesmere 
at the end of three years, marries her doctor, 
and revisits with him her mountain home, to 
say nothing of demonstrating her helpfal- 
ness by a dozen kind offices to her very un- 
inviting cousins. 

But for a single idiosyncrasy of some of 
the dramatis personae of Maud Linden’s Lovers 
we should have said that two novels could 
hardly differ more utterly than this work of 
fiction and A Mountain Daisy. But the author 
of the former has learnt at least as much of 
nautical matters as consists with experience of 





Wapping Old Stairs and the Thames Police 
Court, and several of his characters are great 
in such expletivesas “ Shiver my timbers ! ” 
| however rarely these pearls drop from the 
| mouths of admirals or boatswains in real life. 
| The melodramatic character of the plot of 
| Maud Linden’s Lovers will be readily imagined 
if we mention that the uncle of the heroine 
makes a disclosure in an early chapter that 
at the very outset of his career as a medical 
practitioner he had been kidnapped, and 
perforce made to render his services at the 
accouchement of a lady in a lone castle on 
the sea-coast of Kent, under circumstances 
of great secrecy, and, as the prime mover 
explained to him, involving the honour of a 
family. Itso happens that the medical man, 
Dr. Lee, is able, by noting a pink mark on 
the infant’s left breast resembling a pink 
cross, to identify the birth of that mysterious 
night with a young admirer of Maud Linden, 
going by the name of “ Arthur Beresford,” 
but in truth a nameless foster-son of the 
retired captain of a merchantman, the nauti- 
cal hero who lived in a boat and made “so 
much believe” at “shivering his timbers.” 
The story is simply and outrageously sug- 
gestive of the Sadler’s Wells boards; the 
false baronet and gamester is needlessly vil- 
lanous ; and Jack Windlass, Susan Jones, 
Dick Downing, and two or three other cha- 
racters, are evidently thrown in by way of 
relieving the melodramatic by the low-comic 
vein. Here and there Mr. Garrett has 
grasped a happy thought, and the story is so 
far good as “ All’s well that ends well.” But 
a longer study of the old Wiltshire legend 
of Littlecot, and Wild Darell, and the cor- 











rupt Judge Popham, might have been made 
with profit ; and we hardly see that so much 
labour need have been lost for what so little 
detective power sufficed to unravel. 

Near the Lagunas is a so-called novel de. 
scriptive of life and adventure in Buenos 
Ayres and the Argentine Republic, and in 
some measure reminds us of a Chronicle 
published in the Master of the Rolls’ series, 
inasmuch as a copious Glossary is appended 
to the second volume. But the novel is the 
tougher business of the two, seeing that but 
for the good fortune of becoming familiar. 
ised with a good many La Plata terms—e.g., 
Alfalfa = lucerne, Caballada = a troop of 
saddle-horses, Gaucho =a wandering Ar. 
gentine rover, and so forth—in an amusing 
volume of adventures called In Search of 
a Fortune, which we reviewed last sum. 
mer, we should utterly have despaired 
of ability to hold apart the various strains 
of a complex story which is intensely 
tangled. The narrator of these adven- 
tures might well be of kin to the hero of 
the present novel, who is one Ralph Ma- 
honey, the typical and “ Leveresque ” Irish 
squire’s son. His feats in riding races on 
a Picaso (a black horse with white spot on 
face and white fore-feet), and in galloping 
thirty leagues betwixt sunset and sunrise, so 
as to save his patron, Don Justiniano Velas- 
quez, and win his daughter’s hand in mar- 
riage, almost take the reader's breath away. 
As a mere racing calendar of a new and 
unsettled world, peopled by rogues and 
horse-stealers, colonels who ride pingos, and 
shepherds who are up to whatever comes 
uppermost in war or peace, Near tie 
Lagunas may be taken as a fairly truthful 
chronicle; but we should say that society in 
Buenos Ayres cannot long have possessed 
its accredited journals, so hopeless does it 
seem to trace the ramifications of the house 
of Raeburn & Johnson and the connexion 
with it of the stories of Don Justiniano 
Velasquez and his Fra Diavolo-like cousin, 
Colonel Ignacio Lopez. There is a fair 
sprinkling of pretty girls to brighten up the 
story, of whom Consolation Velasquez is 
easily first; but we warn the reader that he 
must not be depressed if he cannot recollect 
who’s who, or disentangle the dramatis per- 
sonae ; while, as regards the Glossary, he 
may find it as well to detach it from the book 
and keep it at hand when he needs to re- 
fresh his memory as to what it means to bet 
on a “ pangaré” or a “ picaso.”’ 

There is not much to be said of Walter 
Forbes save that it is the biography of 
a very vain young man, who after 4 
Harrow and Oxford course has no stomach 
for the Bar or the Church, and can think of 
no better way of eking out a livelihood than 
studying ideals of heroines for fiction by the 
contemplation of his friends’ fiancées. By 
this means, and his mother’s indulgence, the 
young prig runs a risk of falling between 
two stools; for his aesthetic sympathies with 
Ada Selwynson cost him the hand of Kate 
Gresford, who is much too good for him, 
but who, in the end, takes him again into 
favour, after he has become engaged, for 
financial considerations, to his cousin, Sa 
Forbes. How he solves the difficulty the 
novelist fails to elucidate. There 1s one 
good character in the book, a certain Major 
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Severne, of the Havelock type, who is well 
depicted ; but we have no patience with a 
character like the hero, who discourses to 
oung ladies about the virtues and vices of 
¢he rustic class invariably under the col- 
jective name of “ Hodge;” nor can we 
praise a style which talks of a preventative, 
and coins such a periphrasis as ‘‘ transition 
from unitism to unitedress.” A chapter or 
two on Sir James Scarth’s carriage-drive 
through Westmoreland is a too palpable 
imitation of Mr. Black’s Strange Adventures 
of « Phaeton. James DaviEs. 








Novo edi- 
(Mount- 


La Miougrano Entre-duberto. 
cioun. Par Théodore Aubanel. 
Pelié.) 

WueNn Mistral in publishing his Calandau 

distinctly directed the modern Provencal 

movement from a literary to a political pur- 
pose he was taking an unwise step. The 
public, who in the full stress of the Romantic 
school gladly heralded the pure song of 
Jasmin, and who later in that school’s de- 
erepitude, in 1860, turned with delight to 
the “sunburnt mirth ” and sorrow of Mireio, 
was ill-prepared to be drifted into a new 
political Utopia. It was a true natural 
touch that gave these poets prominence. In 

a vexed age their song came freshly from 

the heart, describing pastoral scenes with a 

tempered realism and in Jasmin’s case with 

all the touching naiveté of a peasant. We 
much doubt whether Rourhanille, who first 
nurtured the literary revival in Provence, was 
impelled by any but a purely philological 
motive. This in the heart of an enthusiast, 
as any great poet must perforce be, was 
certain to blaze into a sentiment closely 
allied to patriotism. In the constitution of 
a Provencal nationality, however, it is im- 
possible to take much interest. We cannot 
credit that the more rational, if less inspired, 
members of the community have much 
faith in its establishment. The discussion, 
however, is alien to our subject. M. Garcin, 
who has treated the matter with consider- 
able skill, if with a certain party acerbity, 
in Les Francais du Nord et du Midi, says: 
“Théodore Aubanel, sans parti pris, se sert 
tout bonnement de la langue qu’il sait le 
mieux et qui apporte dans ses ceuvres peut- 
étre du génie.” This is the poet’s great 
charm. We of course do not compare him 
with the author of Mireio either in lofti- 
ness of aim or for sovereign largeness of 
execution. Again, he lacks the incisive 
observation of the Gascon poet, with its 
picturesque humour reminding one of Le 

Sage or even of our own Chaucer. Au- 

banel has yet a certain lyric grace in 

which the others are wanting, and a 

keen appreciation of what is sweet-coloured 

to the sense as well as to the mind. 

The poet has stayed in Rome, and has 
brought back a reminiscence of the modern 
Spanish-Roman school of painting. He is a 
true lyrist, and a true singer of the South, 
highly impressionable, fierce and tender by 
turns: at one moment terrible and grim to 
grotesqueness, and at another plaintive and 
Sweet, but always realistic, and spontaneous 
always, with no farther purpose than the 
momentary impulse of his own inspiration. 
Bigot of Nimes in some of his lyrics 





reminds us of De Musset or Moreau; there 
is the same tempering of passion by graceful 
poetical form. Aubanel, however, shows no 
reminiscence of any school, or even of any 
individual writer, and here is his true claim 
to be heard outside the immediate circle of 
his own countrymen. 

His book opens witha Preface by Mistral. 
Aubanel’s private life is so intimately con- 
nected with his writings that it would be 
impossible to ignore it in criticism. The 
poet’s device is ‘‘Quau canto soun mau 
encanto ;” not unlike Shelley’s ‘“‘ We learn 
in suffering what we teach insong.” Mistral 
writes: “Le Livre de l’Amour, chose ex- 
trémement rare, est donc un chant de bonne 
foi, une flamme vraie.”” The opening poem, 
or rather couplet, is a mere cry of pain, a 
motive, as it were, of what isto come. Then 
follows a beautiful description of the poet’s 
first meeting with his peasant lady, ‘Zani.”’ 
She is singing an old morning song at a way- 
side oratory, and at her new lover’s request 
“she gives him her prayer as the bird gives 
his song.”’ This, with a flower gathered by her 
later on, forms his chief treasure. It is laid 
beside all he has most precious—his letters 
from Reboul. The artless grace of this poem 
is quite inimitable. We never lose sight of 
the peasant, and yet the verse is courtly in 
its exquisite refinement. Then follow a set 
of lyrics where the poet, in the natural 
growth of his love, recalls Zani’s beauty and 
feeds upon its memory. Two of these are 
quite perfect. The one beginning “Ta 
maneto caudo e bruno” is so lovely that we 
transcribe the French prose version which 
accompanies it :— 

“ Ah! ta petite main chaude et brune, 
Donne-la moi! donne-la moi! 
Viens avec moi ; il fait lune claire ; 
Viens! le ciel est étoilé. 
Ah! ta petite main brune et chaude, 
Mets-la dans ma main! 
Asseyons-nous: sur le pan de ta robe, 
Berce-moi comme ton enfant. 


Sans bonheur je suis las de courir, 

Las de courir comme un chien furieux! 
Apaise-moi, je souffre et je pleure . . 
Pourquoi chantez-vous, gais rossignols ? 
La June se cache; tout devient sombre : 
La belle nuit !—Ta main frémit, 

O jeune homme, et ta main est froide!— 
La tienne me brile, O Zani. 


Ma main est froide comme un marbre, 
Ma main glace comme la mort ; 

Car le sang de tous mes membres 
Bout et rebout dans mon cceur.” 


Each poem in Lou Libre de ’ Amour has for 
its title some poetical extract, generally 
from the writings of the Troubadours. This 
last poem has a refrain from Guilhém de 
Cabestanh. Later we have an excerpt from 
the Vido de Jaufré Rudel et de la Coumtesso 
de Tripoli, with the significant words “ E 
pois ela se rendét monga.” Zani, in fact, 
became a nun, and is, we believe, still living 
in a Levantine convent. The story goes that 
the first intimation she received of the 
poet’s love was from reading a copy of his 
poems which a chance visitor at the convent 
happened to have with her. Had Aubanel’s 
passion been less deferential, it would doubt- 
less have been more fortunate ; but, on the 
other hand, we cannot but think the poems 
would have lost their peculiar charm as the 
naive utterance of a great Southern love so 





completely under the restraint of a pas- 
sionate respect, ‘Au pays d’outre-mer ”’ is 
a delicious expression of dreamy longing for 
the absent one. The recurrence of the first 
line of each verse is a trick caught from the 
old Provencal writers, and has been handled 
with great effect by Leconte de Lisle and 
Baudelaire in subjects of a certain sleepy 
character. Here its use is especially happy : 
** Au pays d’outre-mer, dans mes heures de 
réverie, souventes fois je fais un voyage, je 
fais souvent un amer voyage, au pays 
d’outre-mer.” For subtle music this is, 
perhaps, the gem of the volume—not so 
characteristic as some others, but very beau- 
tifal. The next series of poems is “‘ L’Entre- 
lusido” (“ L’Entre-lueur’’). These are a 
succession of quiet country-pictures. ‘‘ La 
Bessounado,” the ‘‘ Twins,” reminds one 
not a little of ‘Les pauvres gens” in La 
Légende des Siécles. Aubanel has the same 
childlike grace in his treatment of subjects 
connected with children. It isin “ Le Livre 
de la Mort,’’ however, that Aubanel strikes 
his most original notes. A Catalan influence 
is here perceived in the grimness of imagery 
that does not yet reach the revolting ghastli- 
ness of the Aragonians. ‘“‘ Le neuf Thermidor” 
is a very wonderful poem in its livid colour- 
ing and shadowy suggestion. That great 
prejudice against a second marriage which 
seems innate among the peasantry of Spain 
and Southern France gives a sympathetic 
subject in “‘ Les Atours de la Mort,” with a 
certain reminiscence of the story of Zampa, 
but it is here treated with great tenderness. 
The book closes with the mystical praise 
of “ Our Lady of Africa.”” This somewhat 
resembles that hymn by Pierre Corbiac 
which evidently inspired Dante in the thirty- 
third book of the Paradiso. This and the 
poem quoted above are the only work in the 
volume that at all suggests the old canons of 
the “gay science.” It is a different lan- 
guage with other aspirations and inspirations. 
The Catalan and Langue d’Oc have more 
affinity with the language of the Trouba- 
dours than the modern Provengal, and the 
modern Catalan poetry has far more in com- 
mon. A comparison between the selections 
in Dr. Hueffer’s book and the free unshackled 
verse of Aubanel would be an easy test. 
THEO. MarziALs. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


A Treatise on the Law of Property in Intel- 
lectual Productions in Great Britain and the 
United States. By Eaton S. Drone. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) Mr. Drone’s work is a very able 
and complete exposition and discussion of the law 
of copyright in works of literature and art, and 
of the right of performing dramatic and musical 
compositions to which the author proposes to give 
the technical name of “ play-right” in preference 
to the term stage-right which Mr. Charles Reade 
cherishes with true parental affection. The fact 
that this is an American work, instead of detract- 
ing from its value for the purposes of the English 
student, has resulted rather in a breadth of treat- 
ment and a fullness of illustration which are ordi- 
narily wanting in English works on the same 
subject. The numerous decisions of the Ame- 
rican courts which are cited—always con- 
cisely, yet with a just regard to their essential 
features—are of considerable interest for readers 
for whom this subject has any attractions. They 
tend to elucidate principles common to the 
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copyright law of both countries, and they often 
carry conviction in cases which have’ not yet been 
the subject of authoritative decision m our courts. 
Our dramatists at least have a motive for studying 
Mr. Drone’s very full and clear dissertation on 
Common-Law play-right in unpublished dramas as 
recognised in the United States; for by a liberal 
interpretation of that law which contrasts curi- 
ously with the general illiberality of American 
views of the rights of foreigners in intellectual 
property, re fa 90 has practically been secured to 
them in that country on the sole condition that 
the play in question shall not have been printed. 
In other words, the American courts will not 
encourage pirates to obtain copies of plays in 
manuscript by surreptitious means, even from 
alien authors; and as this is based upon our 
old Common-Law doctrine of perpetual right in 
unpublished works, it would appear that there 
is no limit to the duration of privileges thus 
to be acquired. Considering that America and 
Great Britain are for the dramatist’s purposes 
practically one country, the importance to our 
dramatists of this doctrine from a pecuniary point 
of view is sufficiently obvious; nor have our suc- 
cessful play-writers been slow to avail themselves 
of it. Mr. Drone’s impugnment of the famous 
decision of the House of Lords in 1774 against 
copyright in perpetuity, and his contention that 
copyright at Common Law is not taken away by 
our statutory enactments, are at least creditable to 
his courage; but his attempts to found the claims 
of authors on some indefeasible rights which 
even Parliament is not justified in limiting tend, 
unfortunately, to give an unpractical air to a work 
which is nevertheless strictly scientific in matter 
and treatment. 


Conversion of the West. 1. The Continental 
Teutons, by the Very Rev. Charles Merivale, 
D.D. 2. The English, by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, 
D.D. 38. The Celts, by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, 
D.D. 4. The Northmen, by the Rev. G. F. 
Maclear, D.D. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.) This little series of historical 
manuals is designed to supply a concise and 
popular account of the great revolution whereby 
western Europe was brought to exchange its 
pagan for Christian institutions, a subject which, 
although throwing considerable light on the pro- 
gress of European civilisation, is generally but im- 
perfectly known and understood. In the present 
volumes the writers have rendered a genuine 
service in compressing within a small compass the 
outlines of facts that are to be found, for the most 
part, only in costly and voluminous works. The 
Continental Teutons, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, is a scholarly and able sketch. It commences 
with a succinct and lucid description of the 
ancient Germans, their polity and religious rites, 
as known to us through Caesar and Tacitus. This 
is followed by successive accounts of the conver- 
sions of the Goths, the races in Noricum, and the 
Franks, together with the results of missionary 
enterprise as carried on by Nicetius, St. Lupus, 
St. Aloysius, Columban, and Boniface, and also 
the enforced acceptance of Christianity by the 
Saxons in the time of Charlemagne. The volume 
concludes with some excellent chapters on the 
moral influence exerted by the Empire, by the 
ecclesiastical system, and by the doctrines of the 
Faith itself on Northern barbarism. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that so useful a volume should 
not, apparently, have had the advantage of the 
author's supervision in passing through the press ; 
the misprints are numerous, and in some cases not 
unimportant—e.g., pp. viii., ix., 25, 48, 60, and 
63. We doubt whether it is correct to speak of 
Aleuin as “the monk of York”: Prof. Stubbs 
certainly would not endorse such a description. 
That the German nation was indebted to the 
Benedictine rule for “ the early instructions of St. 
tall” (p. 164) is also open to question; it is far 
more probable that at this period the monaster 
professed the rule of Columban. Dr. Maclear’s 
volumes are all good work; and if they are not 





equally suggestive, with the preceding, of a wide 
erudition and thorough ‘knowledge of the whole 
period (for which, indeed, the subjects themselves 
scarcely afford scope), they are more graphic and 
animated in their mode of treatment. The ac- 
counts of Olaf Tryggveson and Olaf the Saint, in 
The Northmen, and those of the Kentish Mission 
and of St. Chad, in The English, are excellent 
specimens of scholarly and careful research con- 
densed into simple but effective and stirring story. 
Of the three volumes, that on “ The Northmen” 
strikes-us as by far the most important—partly 
from the fact that the events which it relates are 
comparatively unknown, partly from the collateral 
illustration which these supply with ate to 
the whole history of the Christianisation of Europe. 
The narrative is mainly derived from the Sagas of 
Snorri Sturulson, a literature chiefly known to 
English readers through the labours of Mr. Laing. 
Snorri, who wrote in the thirteenth century, was 
himselfno eminent example of the Christian charac- 
ter, but he was also not a Latin, and he appears to 
have written in comparative freedom from Latin 
influences. Hence, unlike Bede and Heddius, the 
Benedictines and the Bollandists, he is distin- 
guished by a singular candour, and his narrative 
is in no way conceived on the Milner theory of 
“edification.” ‘ When the common man is left 
to himself,” he says naively in one of his Sagas, 
‘“‘the faith which he has been taught in his child- 
hood is that which has the strongest hold over his 
inclination ”—a truth which must have been 
brought very forcibly home to the minds of the 
two Olafs, whom Dr. Maclear quaintly describes 
as “addicted to curiously wholesale dealings in 
religious matters.” Those who suppose that 
Charlemagne’s summary method of dealing with 
the Saxons was an isolated episode in the conver- 
sion of the Northern nations will here find ample 
proof to the contrary. ‘We read,” says Mr. 
Laing, “of many individuals in the reigns of 
Hakon the Good, of Olaf Tryggveson, and of Olaf 
the Saint, who chose to suffer mutilation, torture, 
the loss of fortune, and even of life, rather than 
give up their ‘religion’ and submit to baptism.” 
Not the less, however, does this remarkable history 
attest the beneficent results that followed upon 
the ultimate triumph of the Faith; and the 
Society under whose auspices the volume appears 
has probably done wisely in including this inter- 
esting though painful narrative in the present 
series. 


A Lawyer's Holiday in Russia (Richards, 
Glanville and Co.) is the account of a rapid run 
across the vast continent of Russiain the autumn 
of last year. The author describes what he saw 
and heard in a pleasant, lively style; and not the 
least of his merits is that his eyes were always 
open to see and his ears to hear. It is not often 
that our modern school of tourists make such good 
use of their opportunities, It is possible that if 
his adventurous journey were to tind imitators, 
hatred of things Russian would disappear before 
knowledge. 


A Magyar Birodalom leirdsa. (“ Description of 
the Hungarian Monarchy.”) Ballagi K. és Kirdly 
P. (Budapest.) This laborious work is a com- 
plete encyclopaedic description of each province, 
circle, county, and town in the Hungarian realm. 
It has been published with special reference to the 
changes effected by Article 33 of the Laws of 
1876, by which several new counties were formed 
from the hitherto existing sees and districts. In 
this work we find Transylvania correctly treated 
of as constituting an integral portion of Hungary 
Proper. The care and assiduity with which the 
enormous mass of details has been compiled re- 
flect the highest credit on the two editors. 


Taldlkozdsok. (“Rencounters.”) Irta Vajda 
Janos. (Budapest.) This is a poetical romance, 
in four cantos, illustrative of the life and habits 
of the townsfolk of Budapest. The characters 
are drawn with the touch of a skilful hand, while 











the language in which they are presented to the 
reader is easy and unaffected in style, |. t 

Greguss Agost Meséi. (‘Fables of: Augustus 
Greguss.”) (Budapest.) The — and 
instructive character of these little verse-fables 
renders them as practically useful as they are 
narratively amusing. For didactic poetry the 
stanzas run fluently enough, but according to our 
Western notions they are not always well rhymed, 
The moral is in nearly every case clearly pointed, 
We do not, however, hold with Prof. Greguss, in 
his “ Bee and Spider,” that the flower which pro- 
duces honey for the bee furnishes also virus for 
the spider; although we are in full accord with 
his view that a man’s words may be differently 
understood according to the receptive qualities of 
his hearers. As a writer in the school of our own 
poet Gay, the author has a more direct claim on 
our attention than Karman or Fay, the 
imitators of Aesop. Some philologists have 
styled Fay the “ Hungarian Aesop;” still more 
correctly may we regard the Budapest professor of 
aesthetics as a “ Magyar Gay.” 


Socrates: a Translation of the Apology, Crito, 
and Parts of the Phaedo of Plato. (New York: 
Scribner; London: Sampsqn Low.) This elegant 
volume bears witness to a greater development of 
literary activity in the United States than we are 
experiencing at the present time in this country. 
The work of an anonymous author, dealing with a 
classical subject somewhat remote from popular 
interest, it is brought out with all the external 
attractions of a gift-book. The simplicity of the 
illustrations, the type, the paper, and the binding 
are all above praise. We are glad also to be able 
to add that the contents are worthy of their set- 
ting. It was a bold task to undertake after Prof. 
Jowett a translation of those dialogues of Plato 
which describe the last days of Socrates. They 
are, perhaps, the literary masterpieces of the 
greatest of prose-writers, in which pathetic narra- 
tive reaches its highest expression. How far they 
should be regarded as literal history is a further 
question, which is scarcely answered in the Intro- 
duction prefixed by Prot. Goodwin, of Harvard 
University. It may at least be admitted that our 
conception of Socrates is indissolubly associated 
with the picture drawn by the dramatic genius of 
Plato, which affords a sufficient justification for 
the title-page of this book. The translator has 
aimed not unsuccessfully at rivalling the simpli- 
city of his original. Consistently with his main 
object of attracting readers who know little meta- 
physics and less Greek, he has omitted the philo- 
sophical arguments of the Phaedo. On the whole 
his rendering is faithful and scholarly, and his 
English style has the supreme merit of purity. To 
all who wish to learn the secret of pagan virtue, 
and to fall under the personal charm exercised by 
the founder of ethical speculation, we can ng 
recommend this little book, in which they 
find nothing but what is intelligible and no com- 
ments that need be unlearnt. 


The Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea. By 
Colonel Edward Money. (Whittingham.) This 
is a third edition, corrected and revised, of an 
essay which won the prize offered in 1872 by the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 
It is written entirely from the point of view of 
practical experience, felon intended to exhibit a 
plain statement of facts useful for the young tea 
planter. In truth, the greater portion is introduc- 
tory to a few columns showing in a tabular form 
the pecuniary profit and loss of a tea-garden. 
The picturesque features of a planter’s life—its 
attractions and its hardships—are not thrown 
into the scale. It is a more serious objection 
that the author does not possess the literary 
faculty of arraying his subject in an interesting 
garb. The history of tea in India, if ever it 
is fully written, will supply all the excitement 
of a romance. The first discovery of the tea- 
plant growing wild in the jungles of Assam; 
the ill-advised efforts of the Government to el- 
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courage its cultivation ; the wild speculation in the 
shares of tea companies a few years back; the 
steady progress now annually made by the industry, 
and the rapid popularisation of ‘ Assam tea” in 
this country, form a singularly dramatic chapter 
jn the record of commercial enterprise. As Colonel 
Money is not very liberal in his statistics, we may 
remark that the export of tea from British India 
in the year 1877-78 was 33,459,075 lbs., valued at 
Rs. 3,04,45,713, or almost three millions sterling. 
This total is nearly double the amount of five years 
previous, and represents fully one-fifth of the 
annual consumption of tea in England. For the 
rest, Colonel Money has enjoyed a wider experi- 
ence of the business than perhaps any other man, 
and he writes with that combination of fluency 
and bluntness which marks the Indian official. 


Mr. Cretenton’s Shilling History of England 
(Longmans) is well drawn up, and is just 
the sort of text-book to put in the hands of a 
young person who wants a clear idea of the 
main lines of English History. The important 
points are well brought out, and there is no at- 
tempt to sketch in the mass of unimportant 
details. But there are some things in the book 
which ought not to be there: for instance, the 
now abandoned explanation of Domesday Book 
as one likely to last “ till the day of doom ;” and 
the astounding misstatement that Hampden “ was 
brought to trial” for refusing ship money. Mr. 
Creighton’s account of the Gunpowder Plot, too, is 
thoroughly wrong. He supposes that there was 
an antagonism between king and Parliament on the 
subject of the Catholics—which had no existence 
at that time—and, forgetting that the main object 
of the plot was to blow up the king and his 
family, and that the plot was called forth by the 
direct action of the king, he sees in it a 
tribute to the increasing importance of Parlia- 
ment, Then we have the French General in the 
south of India called Lally-Tollendal instead of 
lally, by which name he is always known in 
France, to distinguish him from his son. Points 
like these should be looked to, as the book is so 
good as to be well worth the labour of correction. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tae second volume of Bracton de Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Angliae, forming part of the Rolls 
Series, and edited by Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., 
has passed through the press, and will shortly 
appear. It comprises the “'Tractatu3 de Actionibus,” 
and,the ‘“Tractatus de Corona” : in other words, the 
treatises on the jurisdiction and procedure of the 
King’s Courts in civil actions, and on the Orimi- 
nal Law asadministered by the Justices Itinerant. 
The Introduction contains an account of several 
interesting discoveries which the editor has made 
respecting the personal history of Henricus de 
Bracton, the various ecclesiastical offices held by 
the great justiciary, and his intimate connexion 
with Exeter Cathedral, of which he was Chan- 
cellor, and where he lies buried—although the 
Place of his burial has long been forgotten—and 
where Bracton’s Altar, and Bracton’s Mass, and 
Bracton’s Chantry served to keep alive his 
memory, until the Reformation swept these 
records away. A curious discovery of general 
historical interest has been made by the editor 
in collating a passage in Bracton with the Tower 
Plea Roll of 18 Henry III., recently transferred to 
the Public Record Office and as yet unpublished, 
from which it is clear that the Parliament men- 
tioned by Selden in his Titles of Honor, and com- 
mented on by Sir William Blackstone as having 
been held at Tewkesbury in 18 Henry IIL., as 
i cursor to the Council of Merton of 20 Henry 
TlL., never had any existence; and the mistake 
has originated in @ misreading of the Plea Roll 
by Selden. Other new matter is discussed in 
the Introduction, by which it is placed beyond 
doubt that Bracton died some years before the ac- 
cession of Edward I.; and that the so-called 





statute of 4 Edward I. on the office of the coro- 
ner consists of Articles of Enquiry for the use of 
the coroner, framed upon a chapter of Bracton’s 
work, the language of which is nearly identical 
with the so-called statute. 


WE understand that Prof. R. 0. Jebb is engaged 
in editing Selections from the Attic Orators before 
Demosthenes, with English notes, for the use of 
students at the universities, and the higher forms 
of schools. The book will form an illustrative 
supplement to the already published work upon 
The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos, Cha- 
racteristic passages are selected from Antiphon, 
Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates, and Isaeos, and so 
arranged as to illustrate the development of Attic 
Prose. The book will probably be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. in October of the pre- 
sent year. 


Ir is to be hoped that some attempt will be 
made to bring together the scattered literary pro- 
ductions of the late Rev. J. S. Brewer, so that 
they may be more generally appreciated. There 
are various interesting articles in the Quarterly Re- 
view, and perhaps in other periodicals, well worth 
republication ; and a selection from his sermons 
would be an invaluable contribution to the theo- 
logical thought of this generation. But above 
all it is very much to be desired, if the Master of 
the Rolls and the Treasury would sanction it, that 
the Introductions to the four published volumes 
of the Calendar of Henry VIII. should be issued 
in a separate form, as they certainly contain 
not only the fullest but by far the most interesting 
history of the reign down to the death of Wolsey. 
It isa real misfortune that such a history should 
not be procurable except as forming part of a 
series of very bulky volumes intended only for the 
use of those who are themselves engaged in his- 
torical enquiries. Indeed, even during Mr. Brewer's 
life their republication in a separate form was fre- 
quently suggested to him ; and as they would now 
make one connected narrative, absolutely complete 
in itself, and terminating at a very definite era, 
there ought certainly to be no delay in satisfying 
this long-felt want. We should also greatly 
desire to see reprinted his Introductions to the 
different works edited by him for the series of 
“ Chronicles and Memorials ”—that is to say, the 
Introductions to the Monumenta Franciscana, to 
Roger Bacon, and to the four volumes of Giraldus 
Cambrensis which appeared under his editorship. 
Everything that Mr. Brewer wrote was interesting 
and important. 


THE experiments with the electric light which 
have been made this week to test whether the 
Reading Room of the British Museum could not 
be made available for readers on the too numerous 
days of fog have been highly successful; and it 
remains now to be seen how far the authorities 
will go in introducing the new process. To have 
the Reading Room open at night all the year 
through has often been described as urgent; but 
perhaps the most serious wants of readers would 
be met if it were open till six o’clock always. 
These are questions which may safely be left to 
Mr. Bond, whose many acts of reform have already 
obtained for him so much gratitude on the part of 
those who consult the artistic as well as the lite- 
rary treasures of the Museum. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. are about to issue a series of small volumes 
for the use of students, upon the authors, Greek, 
Latin, and English, which form the chief subjects 
of teaching in our schools. The editor, Mr. J. R. 
Green, has endeavoured to secure the services of 
writers fully qualified to speak on each sub- 
ject, so that readers may feel sure that the in- 
formation given is the latest and best. Addressed 
in the first instance to schools and candidates for 
various public examinations, for whose benefit 
the facts are stated in a clear and concise form, an 
endeavour has also been made to render the 
volumes attractive and interesting to the culti- 


; vated public generally, by grcuping round each 





author the main features of his age and surround- 
ings. The following have been arranged for— 
viz.:—Herodotus, by Prof. Bryce; Sophocles, by 
Prof. Lewis Campbell; Euripides, by Prof. Mahaffy ; 
Demosthenes, by Mr. 8. H. Butcher; Livy, by the 
Rev. W. W. Capes; Cicero, by Prof. A. S. 
Wilkins ; Virgil, by Prof. Nettleship ; Horace, by 
Mr. T. H. Ward; Milton, by the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke; Spenser, by Prof. Hales; Bacon, by 
the Rev. Dr. Abbott; and Chaucer, by Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall. Of these Milton and Euripides will be 
published in March. The price of each volume, 
containing about 140 pp. feap 8vo, will be 1s. 6d. 


Copyright, National and International, from a 
Publisher's Point of View, is the title of a pam- 
phlet about to be published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. As Lord John Manners, the Pre- 
sident of the Copyright Commission, is about to 
introduce a Bill into Parliament with a view to 
the amendment of the law of copyright, the prac- 
tical view of a publisher on this vexed question 
may be looked for with some interest. 


WE regret to learn that the accident which 
happened to Prof. Monier Williams on the ice has 
turned out to be more serious than was expected. 
His right hand is still useless, and he is obliged to 
suspend his articles in the Contemporary Review. 
He has been placed under the care of Dr. Wharton 
Hood. 


THe Columbarium of Moore, the “ egregious 
Moore” of Pope's epistle, is being reprinted b 
Mr, Tegetmeier. As the earliest English wor 
on the subject, it possesses an interest for natural- 
ists and fanciers. Some hitherto unpublished par- 
ticulars of the author have been added to the 
reprint. 


Unper the title of Movements of Modern 
Thought, Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will shortly 
publish in a small volume the remarkable sermons 
on “ Romanism,” “ Protestantism,” and “ Agnos- 
ticism,” lately delivered before the University of 
Cambridge by the Rev. Prof. Plumptre. 


In consequence of the demolition of the old 
church of St. Mary, Newington, and the con- 
version of a portion of the churchyard into the 
public highway and of the remainder into a recre- 
ation ground, the greater part of the memorial 
stones, eight hundred in number, have been re- 
moved, and many have been lost or destroyed. 
The inscriptions on the stones in the churchyard and 
the monuments in the church have been carefully 
copied and are now being privately printed for sub- 
scribers by J. J. Howard, LL.D., F.S.A., and 
Mr. R. Hovenden, of Park Hill Road, Croydon. 
The volume will be illustrated with woodcuts of 
the coats of arms, and genealogical notes on the 
persons referred to in the inscriptions will be 
added in every possible case. The representatives 
of those interred in the church and churchyard 
are invited to supply information for the work. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND Farran have in the 
press and propose to publish during the spring 
season a novel in three volumes by the author of 
Left Alone, Not Lancelot nor Another, &c., entitled 
Tried by Fire. 


Tae Edinburgh Publishing Company have in 
the press the Official Report of the Trial of the 
Directors of the City of Glasgow Bank. It will 
contain the debate on the question of bail, the 
discussion on the relevancy of the indictment, the 
whole of the evidence, and the addresses to the 
jury revised by the judge and counsel. It will 
also contain facsimiles of the false balance-sheets, 
as produced in court. 


WE understand that Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co. are about to publish the four lectures on Elec- 
tric Induction lately delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution by Mr. J. E. H. Gordon, Assistant- 
Secretary of the British Association. 


Pror. J. R. Serrey is to give four lectures on 
Tlistory at the Royal Institution in the spring. 
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Tue translation of Prof. Miiller’s Life of Count 
Moltke, by Mr. Pinkerton, edited by Capt. 
Hozier, is now announced as ready. The delay in 
issue is, we understand, due to the lengthy process 
of engraving the portrait which is prefixed to the 
book. This is the best portrait of the Count that 
has. yet appeared in Germany. Mr. W. Swan 
Sonnenschein is the publisher. 


Mr. SoNNENSCHEIN also announces as in the 
ress a translation of the Baroness Marenholtz- 
iilow’s book Das Kind und sein Wesen (“Child 
and Child-Nature”), which has been made for him 
by Miss Christie, the translator of Kléden’s Self- 
made Man. The work is illustrated with ten 
woodcuts, and gives a very clear insight into the 
whole of Froebel’s system of Primary Instruction. 
The Baroness’s other book, Die kindlichen Triebe, 
is also in course of translation for Mr. Sonnen- 
schein, and will shortly appear. 


Messrs. CHATTO AND WInpUs are to publish 
under some such title as The “ Ding-dong” Word 
Book a second and much enlarged edition of Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley’s very amusing “ Dictionary of 
Reduplicated Words”—“ huggle-duggle,” “ huff- 
snuff,” and the like—which he first compiled for 
the Philological Society in 1866, Mr. Wheatley 
has a large collection of fresh racy quotations for 
his crick-crack collection. 


Tue Rev. Dr. A. B. Grosart’s lectures on Howe, 
Baxter, Rutherford, and Henry, in connexion with 
the Presbyterian College, London, will be pub- 
lished in March by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
under the title of Representative Nonconformists, 
and the Message of their Life-work for To-day. 


Messrs. I[ARDWicke AND Boave have in the 
press Evolution, Old and New: being a Comparison 
of the Theories of Buffon, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 
and Lamarck, with that of Charles Darwin. With 
copious Extracts from the Writings of the three 
Jirst-named Authors, by Samuel Butler, author of 
“ Erewhon,” “ Life and Habit,” &c. 


Tue Rey. Canon MaclIlwaine is engaged in pre- 


paring a new edition of the Lyra Hibernica 
Sacra. 


Mr. R. H. Horye has undertaken te deliver, 
at the Chatterton Benefit about to be given at 
Covent Garden Theatre, a prologue which he has 
written “in the interest of the poetical drama.” 


Mr. THomas ARNOLD, who is editing Henry of 
Huntingdon for the Master of the Rolls, has 
made a discovery of some interest with regard to 
the MS. of that historian marked “ Arundel 48,” 
in the British Museum. On the manuscript is 
written, in anancient hand, “hic liber est ecclesie 
Sancte Marie de Suwica”—an inscription copied 
without comment in Sir T. Hardy’s catalogue. 
Looking into Leland’s Collectanea, Mr. Arnold 
found it recorded that the copy from which Leland 
made his excerpts was lent him by the “ Canonici 
Sudovicani,” near “ Porcestre.” A reference to 
the map shows a certain Southwick near Porches- 
ter; and there, according to all authorities, was 
a monastery of Black Canons, of which the re- 
mains are still visible. It follows, then, almost 
certainly, that this Arundel MS. is the very one 
which Leland used. 


Mr. T. G. Srevenson, of Edinburgh, has just 
issued his “ Notices of David Laing, LL.D., Secre- 
tary of the Bannatyne Club, §c.; to which is 
added a Chronological List of his Numerous Pub- 
lications from the Year 1815 to 1878, with his 
Lectures on Scottish Art and Artists from 1603 to 
the present Century ; also Notices of his Death 
and Funeral, and on his Life and Character, &c.” 
It forms a handsome quarto volume, and is em- 
bellished with two fiae and characteristic por- 
traits. The impression has been limited to one 
hundred copies for private circulation. 


Mr. E. Sranrorp will publish immediately 
Modern Meteorology, a series of six lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Meteorological 
Society, by Dr. Mann, Mr. J. E, Laughton, Mr. 





R. Strachan, the Rev. W. Clement Ley, Mr. G. 
J. Symons, and Mr. R. H. Scott. 


A commitree of the Preston Town Council 
have drawn up a scheme for the establishment 
of a Free Library and Museum for the borough. 
The building is to cost 50,000/., which sum, 
together with 10,0007. for the purchase of books 
and works of art, and 10,0007. as an endowment 
fund, is expected to be eng by the trustees of 
the late Mr. Harris. It is calculated that the 
maintenance of the establishment will cost the 
borough about 1,200/. per annum. The town 
already possesses an interesting collection known 
as “Dr, Shepherd’s Library,” which was be- 
queathed about a century ago, and has from time 
to time received additions, It will be seen that 
the corporation look to the Harris trustees to pro- 
vide funds for the building and the foundation 
and endowment of the Reference Library and 
Museum, while the rates will be liable for the 
expenses of the Lending Library and Newsroom, 
and for maintenance and service of the building 
and its contents. 


Aw uncomfortable impression having been pro- 
duced in Spain by the alleged finding of the remains 
of Columbus in the cathedral of San Domingo, 
the Spanish Government some time back were in- 
duced to order a special enquiry into the truth of 
the allegation, with a view to set the matter at 
rest, and the task was confided to the Royal 
Academy of History at Madrid. The result of 
their investigations has just been published by the 
Ministerio de Fomento in a volume the full title 
of which is “ Los Restos de Colon: Informe de la 
Real Academia de la Historia al Goberno de 8. 
M. sobre el supuesto hallazgo de los verdaderos 
restos de Cristoval Colon en la Iglesia Catedral de 
Santo Domingo” (Madrid: Tello). 


Tue Russian Medical Society has recently pub- 
lished Materials for an Historical Monograph on 
the Plague. This publication takes the form of a 
protocol of the recent special meeting of the 
society. The contents include Dr. Botkin’s 
opening address ; “ Historical Evidence regarding 
the Plague,” by N. G. Kuprianof ; and “ The Plague 
in Moscow in 1770-72,” by N. D. Monastirski. 
Besides these there are papers discussing the 
atmospheric and other conditions favourable to its 
propagation, and the sanitary measures to be 
adopted in order to check its progress. 


Crrtain Russian journalists have formulated 
the project of a literary ‘Council of Honour,” 
with a view. of placing a restraint on the excesses 
of newspaper controversy. The originators chiefly 
belong to the staff of the Golos and Nedélya. The 
leading features of this somewhat Utopian scheme 
are as follows:—(1) A literary Council of Media- 
tion, consisting of twelve persons, to be elected 
annually ; (2) This Council to mediate in all cases 
of literary and journalistic strife, but only when 
appealed to by one of the contending parties; 
(3) In such cases, each of the disputants may 
choose an arbiter from among the members of 
council. It will be the duty of the arbiters thus 
chosen to endeavour to reconcile the parties, and 
prevent a resort to objectionable methods of 
settling literary quarrels. 


AccorDING to the Cologne Gazette, Bayard 
Taylor has, by his will, presented to the “ Schiller- 
Haus” the sword of Schiller, which had been 
given to him by Thackeray. His unpublished 
works he has bequeathed to his wife and his 
friend George H. Boker. 


V. Bersezis and G. Minelli propose, according 
to the Rivista Minima, to publish a popular history 
of the struggles and revolutions that preceded 
Italian unity. The work is to be written in 
sections by actors or eye-witnesses in the 
various events. 


Tue last number of the interesting little Hun- 
garian periodical, the Journal of Comparative Litera- 
ture, contains an inedited gipsy ballad. Dr. Hugo 
von Meltzl heard it sung by a gipsy woman in 





north-eastern Transylvania. He has transcribed 
it in Romany and translated it into English and 
German. Dr. von Meltzl considers the poem to 
be sui generis, and of a kind never hitherto printed, 


AN interesting biography of the great Orientalist 
and Biblical critic, H. Ewald, will be found in the 


fourth volume of the new edition of Herzog’s 
Theological Encyclopaedia. It becomes easier 
now to understand and excuse the painful moral 
eccentricities of the too independent scholar. That 
he was also a poet is news to us: an Italian tour 
inspired him with “extremely peculiar” poems, 
which are printed at the end of the fourth part of 
his Poetische Biicher des A. Test.’s (Gottingen, 
1837). There is one inexactness in Prof. Rerth- 
ran’s admirable necrologe. It was not merely 
grateful disciples who erected a monument to 
Ewald in the Géttingen cemetery, but friends and 
admirers in England, to whom no report nor word 
of recognition from Germany has yet been vouch- 
safed. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AnD Co. will publish in 
afew days Mr. D.C. Boulger’s new book, Eng- 
land and Russia in Central Asta. The work will 
be dedicated, by permission, to Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, and will include a facsimile of the latest 
Russian official map of Central Asia. 


Ir is intended to make a special effort to issue the 
Report of the forthcoming meeting of the British 
Association at Sheffield at as early a date after the: 
meeting as possible. To enable them to do this, 
the Council request that all reports, and abstracts 
of all papers intended to be read in the sections, 
may be sent to the assistant-secretary not later 
than July 15, in order that, if approved of by the 
organising committees, they may be put in type 
before the meeting. Authors who comply with 
this request, and whose papers are accepted, will 
be furnished before the meeting with printed 
copies of their reports or abstracts. 


WE have received the first number of the Folk- 
lore Journal, edited by the working committee of 
the South African Folklore Society, and we bid it 
a hearty welcome. As the Preface states :— 

“ Notwithstanding the efforts made in past years by 
those aware of the importance of the subject, it is too 
clearly seen that no other organised endeavour is at 
present likely to be set on foot, to secure, before this 


-| becomes wholly too late, anything approaching to a 


representative collection of the traditionary literatures 
existing among the South African aboriginal races, but 
allowed on all hands to be rapidly passing away, 
under the influence of European ideas, and the spreaé 
of European civilisation.” 

Humble as is the appearance of the new publica- 
tion, its contents show that its promoters are 
imbued with a true scientific spirit and method. 
The original texts are printed in each case, with 
the English translation on the opposite page. The 
present number contains a Preface, the Kafir 
“‘Story of Long Snake,” by Mr. Theal, and two 
Setshuina tales, one of them, the fable of the Lion 
and the Ostrich, being contributed by the Rev. 
A. J. Wookey. The other, which is contributeé 
by Miss Meeuwsen, is especially noticeable from 
its preservation of ancient words and forms, some 
of which are unknown to the translator, as well 
as from its reference to “ the cannibal,” who plays 
so conspicuous a part in Zulu folklore. It 19 
illustrated by a Setshuana version, printed by 
Mr. Theal, and reproduced in the Journal, One 
of the chief figures in the story is a talking bird, 
which, as the editors remark, is clearly “ a per- 
sonage worth studying.” We hope that room 
may soon be found in the Journal for some Bush- 
man tales. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Mr. GrevittE J. CnesTer writes from Luxor :— 
“Having now twice accomplished the journey 
from Siout to Thebes by land upon donkey-back, 1 
think a few particulars about the route may be 


acceptable to readers of the AcaDEMY, as it pre- 
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sents advantages of nocommon kind. On the first 
occasion, when alone with an Arab servant whom 
I brought from Cairo, and when I slept in the 
houses of the sheyks of the villages on the road, 
my whole expenses from Cairo to Siout by rail, 
and on by donkeys to Luxor, amounted to less than 
12/.; and, on the second occasion, when accom- 

ied by two friends, and when we took a couple 
of tents and a cook, the cost. per head will be not 
much more than 15/. each. The land journey has 
the further advantage of affording far greater in- 
sight into the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants, and, alas! into their terrible state of misery 
and destitution, than can be obtained from the 
luxurious and costly dahabeah, or from the still 
more expensive steamers of Cook’s voyages. We 
stayed two days at Siout in order to complete our 
arrangements with the owners of donkeys, of 
which animals we required eight for ourselves, 
servants, and baggage. Passing through Shobt, 
the ancient Hypsele, we encamped the first night 
upon turf under the shade of palms at the village 
of Tema. The second night we reached Soutrag, 
a town upon the Nile, and on the third slept at 
Girgeh. The next day a short ride of some twelve 
miles brought us to Arabat-el-Matfoona, a village 
close to the temples and tombs of Abydos, 
the ancient This or Thinis. On the fifth day 
we slept at the village of Marashdeh on the 
verge of the desert, and on the sixth, after 
visiting the Temple of Dendera en route, we 
crossed the Nile, and slept at the large town of 
Keneh. On the seventh day we explored the 
mounds of Kobt, and then went on to Koos, the 
ancient Arabic capital of Upper Egypt, where we 
again encamped upon beautiful turf under palm- 
trees. On the eighth day we lunched in the 
great Temple of Karnak, and entered Luxor in 
yood time in the afternoon. During a great por- 
tion of our journey we found the people in 
a most frightful state of misery. At How I 
saw a man dying of starvation in the open street. 
He was a mere skeleton, and near him lay another 
man, evidently in a hopeless condition. The at- 
tenuated and shrunken frames of the children, 
clothed in a few handfuls of wretched rags, rather 
resembled desiccated mummies than human beings. 
The universal testimony of everyone on the way 
was that thousands had perished from starvation. 
And for these wretched creatures, brought to this 
state by the exactions to which they have been 
exposed by their heartless and extravagant ruler, 
there is neither sympathy nor relief.” 

Ar the last meeting of the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute Mr. John Noble read a paper on South 
Africa, which under existing circumstances at- 
tracted much attention. In the course of his 
observations on the physical features of the 
region, he remarked that the contrast betweén the 
sandy tracts of the west coasts or the brown, arid 
Karoo plains, and the semi-tropical luxuriance of 
the eastern coast-lands is very striking; mountain 
ranges divide the country, the most prominent 
chain being the Quathlamba or Drakenberg, at the 
base of which, all along the eastern side, stretches 
a fertile tract of undulating country. On the in- 
land side, for some sixty or a hundred miles, 


18 @ succession of subordinate mountains 
named the Maluti, connecting with the 
hills and rich valleys of Basutoland. Only 


4 few of the South African rivers are navigable, 
and these but for short distances. The larger 
tivers, the Limpopo, &c., are for a great part of 
the year closed at their mouths, owing to sand- 
banks; they have also another drawback, in that 
they run in deep channels or in low valley basins, 
and are consequently not available for purposes of 
irigation. Mr. Noble gave an attractive account 
of the South African climate, and its beneficial 
effect on invalids, to which Dr. Livingstone first 
called attention ; and before concluding his paper 
© gave some interesting particulars respecting 
the mineral resources of the country, which in- 
clude copper, coal, gold, and diamonds. 


A vesseL from New Zealand spent some time 





at the end of last year at Astrolabe Bay on the 
New Guinea coast, and the captain reports that 
the natives were very simple and friendly, but 
were entirely ignorant of trade, and had probably, 
therefore, not had to deal with foreigners before. 


Ethiopien: Studien tiber West-Afrika (Ham- 
burg: Friedrichsen) deserves to be read atten- 
tively by those anxious to open up ro wag 
Africa to European commerce. The author, Dr. 
Hiibbe-Schleiden, a lawyer, spent two years on 
the Gabon, engaged in commercial pursuits, and 
fully initiates his readers into the abominable 
trust-system, the features of “ round-trade,” and 
the contents of “ivory-bundles.” Trade on the 
Gabon is not now in a flourishing condition, and 
never will be so long as the French continue 
their system of vexatious maladministration, 
which has forced the two leading firms—one 
English, the other German — to transfer their 
head-quarters to Eloby, a Spanish island in Corisco 
Bay. The author ridicules the notion of opening 
up Africa through the agency of an international 
association like that founded by the King of the 
Belgians. In his concluding chapters he advo- 
cates the foundation of a powerful German com- 
mercial company. The author by no means 
confines himself to commercial matters. There 
are chapters on ethnographical subjects, on the 
productions of Africa, and on colonial policy, 
which- well deserve an attentive perusal. The map 
accompanying the volume has been compiled with 
much care, 








THE ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 


Tue sixth annual meeting of the English Dialect 
Society was held at Manchester on Monday last. 
Mr. James Crossley, F.S.A., presided, and the 
Report was read by Mr. J. H. Nodal, the hon. 


sec. It stated that three publications had been 
issued in the past year—the Cumberland Glossary, 
&c., by Mr. W. Dickinson, F.L.S.; Tusser’s Five 


Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, edited by 
Mr. Wm. Payne and Mr. S. J. Herrtage ; and the 
first part of a Dictionary of Plant Names, by Mr. 
James Britten, F.L.S., of the British Museum, 
and Mr. Robert Holland. The society’s books so 
far illustrate the dialects of Cumberland, Derby- 
shire, Devonshire, East Anglia, Gloucester, Here- 
fordshire, Kent, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, the Mid- 
land Counties, Norfolk, Oxfordshire, Scotland, 
Somerset, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwickshire, 
Wiltshire and Yorkshire. The other publications 
of the society include Mr. Sweet’s History of 
English Sounds, Ray's Collection of English Words, 
and A Bibliography of English Dialects. Among 
the new work reported as in hand are glossaries 
of Cheshire and Cornwall, Hants, and Lincoln- 
shire. Mr. Herrtage will gloss the dialectal words 
in the Paston Letters, and Mr. Thomas Satchell 
is preparing a list of local fish-names and fishing 
terms. Financially, the position of the society is 
now sound, but it greatly needs additional mem- 
bers. If instead of 344 members it had 400 its 
work would be expedited, and its efficiency pro- 
portionately increased. Surely there are this 
number of persons who desire to see a memorial of 
the words and literature of that provincial English 
which is so quickly fading away. The library of 
the society has been deposited at the Manchester 
Public Library, and the dialect books, some of them 
scarce and important, already in the collection, 
have been added. A catalogue is in preparation. 
The English Dialect Society hopes to complete its 
work within the next four or five years. The Re- 
port and treasurer's statement were adopted, and 
other formal business transacted, the speakers 
being Messrs. G. H. Adshead, J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., 
G. W. Napier, Edwin Waugh, George Milner, 
W. E. A. Axon, and Mr. Jas. Crossley, who in a 
genial speech expressed his gratification at the 
steady progress made by the society. 











OBITUARY. 
CHARLES J, WELLS. 


THE famous author of Joseph and his Brethren 
died at Marseilles on mie 17. For some 
years past he had been in the habit of speaking of 
himself as an octogenarian, but he was born, I 
believe, in 1800, He was educated at Edmonton, 
not, as has been stated, with John Keats, who 
was too old to be his schoolfellow, but with Tom 
Keats, and with the dramatic poet Richard 
Hengist Horne, whose friendship he retained 
through more than sixty years until his death. 
His bright parts commended him to John Keats, 
who commemorates their acquaintance in a sonnet 
published in 1817. A foolish practical joke played 


upon Tom Keats, shortly before the death of thé 
latter, deprived young Wells of the poet’s friend- 
ship, but he became intimate with Hazlitt. The 


year after Keats died, Wells published Stories 
after Nature, 1822, a curious little volume of 
brocaded prose, and in 1824 his great Scriptural 
drama of Joseph and his Brethren, issued under 
the pseudonym of H. L. Howard. For the next 
three years, as he said himself in a recent letter, 
he saw Hazlitt “every night,” but during the last 
three years of the great critic’s life they were 
estranged. When Hazlitt died, in September 
1830, Wells went with Horne to see his dead 
friend, and afterwards raised a monument to his. 
memory in the church of St. Ann’s, Soho. He 
had hitherto been practising the law in London, 
but he fancied that his health was failing, and 
hen pee to South Wales, where he occupied 

imself with shooting, fishing, and writing poetry 
until 1835, when he removed to Broxbourne, in 
Hertfordshire. In 1840 he left England, and has 
not, to my knowledge, entered his native country 
since. e settled at Quimper, in Brittany, and 
was able there to indulge his passion for sport to 
the utmost. His fascinating address soon gave 
him an opportunity of mingling with the old 
noblesse, pa what time he could spare from wolf 
and bear hunting, shooting and fishing, was given 
to poetry. He tried vainly to publish, but never 
lost hope. From Brittany he contributed some 
articles on hunting to Fraser's Magazine. I am 
told that he was “ particularly ingenious in making 
his own artificial flies and tackle, and in every 
way was an excellent sportsman.” He married a 
Miss Hill, and became the brother-in-law of Mr. 
Williams, the discoverer of Charlotte Bronté. 
After living some years at Quimper, he removed 
to Marseilles, accepted a professorial chair in that 
city, and remained there till his death. In the 
very interesting autobiographical letter from which 
I have quoted above he states (November 1877) that 
he had composed eight or ten volumes of poetry 
during his life, but, having in vain attempted to 
find a publisher for any of them, he burned the 
whole mass of MSS. at his wife’s death. The 
only work he had retained was a revised form of 
Joseph and his Brethren. The photograph pre- 
fixed to Mr, Swinburne’s edition is taken from a 
miniature painted by Wirgman about 1825. In 
youth Wells had dark red hair, a sanguine com- 
fama and bright blue eyes; he used to call 
imself “the cub” in reference to the habitual 
roughness of his manners, which he was able to. 
resolve at will into the most taking sweetness and 
good-humour. 

The adventures of his one known book form an 
extraordinary page of literary history. Joseph 
and his Brethren came into the world unnoticed, 
as veritable a still-birth of genius as ever occurred. 
Hazlitt, it is true, said the book was “more than 
original, aboriginal, and a mere experiment in 
comparison with the vast things” Wells could do; 
but Hazlitt forebore to review it, and even con- 
stantly dissuaded the young poet from writing. 
About 1838 another neglected writer, Thomas 
Wade, author of Mundi et Cordis Carmina, spoke 
out in loud commendation of the pseudonymous 
and forgotten drama. In 1844 Mr. R. H. Horne, 
writing his charming New Spirit of the Age, made 
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space for a clear and generous statement that 
Joseph and his Brethren was “ full of the elements 
of true poetry—rich in passion, in imagination, 
and in thoughts resulting from reason, experience, 
and understanding ”—but in vain. At last it 
happened to fall into the hands of Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti, and in 1863, while writing of Blake, he 
paid a princely tribute to Wells. The tide now 
turned at last; Joseph and his Brethren became a 
kind of Shibboleth—a rite of initiation into the 
true poetic culture — but still the world at 
large knew nothing of it. Finally, however, Mr. 
Swinburne, who is never tired of indulging in the 
“noble pleasure of praising,” and whose eye is 
ever open to excellence of any kind, made it a 
duty to resuscitate the forgotten poet, and the re- 
sults were his eloquent article in the Fortnightly 
Review, and the reprint of the drama issued by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus in 1876. The old 
man found it impossible at first to take his revival 
tang so longand so utterly had he given up am- 
bition, but he woke up at last to take a great in- 
terest in the matter, and to add to Joseph and his 
Brethren, which most of us find too long already, 
a number of additional scenes, mostly soliloquies ; 
these will hardly, it is to be hoped, find their 
way into the standard editions of the text. It is 
probable that in the “eight or ten volumes ” that 
Wells destroyed we have lost lyrical work of 
great passion and richness, but that he ever was 
or could be a dramatist seems very doubtful. 
Epmunp W. Gossk. 





M. SAINT-RENE TAILLANDIER. 


THE French Academy had but just paid the last 
honours to M. de Sacy when it received a fresh 
blow. M. Saint-René Taillandier died suddenly 
of apoplexy on Monday, February 24, aged only 
sixty-two years. Without being an original 
thinker or a brilliant writer, he still did good 
service in the field of literature and education. 
During the greater part of his literary career he 
devoted his attention exclusively to spreading in 
France the knowledge of the literature and history 
of contemporary Germany, as well as of Slav 
countries, with which, however, he was only 
acquainted through the medium of German 
works. His task was for the most part limited 
to summarising German books—often heavy and 
undigested, but full of facts—in one or more 
articles which first appeared in the Revue 
des Deux-Mondes, and were afterwards pub- 
lished separately. It was in this way that 
his Etude sur l Allemagne, Bohéme-Hongrie, &c., 
appeared. As a professor M. Saint-René Tail- 
landier remained faithful to the superannuated 
style of flowery and declamatory rhetoric. He 
has been accused, but wrongly, of constituting 
himself the champion of clerical and reactionary 
ideas. An earnest Christian, he never swerved 
from the liberal traditions of the Gallican Church, 
and he professed the most affectionate veneration 
for Pére Hyacinthe. In politics he remained 
faithful to the traditions of ’89, as is clear from 
the four lectures which he published under the 
title of Les Renégats de ’89. This is proved also 
by his last book, Le rot Léopold et le Conseiller de 
2a reine Victoria, based on the reminiscences of 
Baron ,Stockmar. If he ever made a mistake, it 
was in his candidature for the French Academy. 
This distinction, which was not fully justified by 
his merits, has led some disappointed spirits to 
deny the worth of this amiable and laborious 
writer. G. Monon, 





Mr. Perper te Neve Foster, the popular Secre- 
tary of the Society of Arts, died suddenly at 
Wandsworth on the 20th ultimo. A member of 
a Norfolk family, as the name of Le Neve would 
by itself suffice to show, he was born on August 17, 
1809, and educated at the Grammar School of 
Norwich, under Mr, Valpy, a brother of the well- 
known Dr. Valpy. Mr. Foster matriculated at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in 1830 obtained 





the distinction of being 38th Wrangler in the 
Mathematical Tripos. He was thereupon elected 
a Fellow of his College. On January 29, 1836, 
he was called to the Bar, and practised for some 
years as a conveyancer, and in 1837 published a 
treatise on Wills. Having won the regard of 
the Prince Consort by his zeal in furthering 
the interests of the Exhibition of 1851, he was 
two years later appointed the secretary of the 
Society of Arts, and through his strenuous exer- 
tions the fortunes of the society now rest on a 
firmer basis than ever. At the time of his death the 
friends of Mr. Le Neve Foster were engaged in col- 
lecting funds for a testimonial in recognition of 
his services, and a sum of 1,200/. has been col- 
lected for that object. Mr. Foster’s labours were 
not confined to the Society of Arts. He was one 
of the founders of the Photographic Society, and 
was at various times connected with the Quekett 
Microscopical Club and the British Association. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A STRAY LEAF OF THE CODEX PALATINUS. 
London : February 24, 1879. 

Will you allow me to call attention to a frag- 
ment of the ante-Hieronymian Latin gospels—a 
single leaf of purple vellum inscribed with letters 
of silver and gold (containing Matthew xiii., 13, 
Et audientes non audiant, &c., to tune facit, v. 23) 
—which was purchased by the late Dr. Todd in 
Dublin more than thirty years ago and described 
by him in vol. iii. of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy (p. 374) in 1847? The leaf had 
also attracted the notice of Prof. Westwood, who 
gave its text in his Palaeographia sacra pictoria 
(1845-5) ; and it was mentioned by Canon West- 
cott on their authority in his exhaustive article on 
the Vulgate in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
But none of these scholars seemed to be aware 
that the fragment in question, correctly ascribed 





by them to the fourth or fifth century and 
ery em of an African origin, is, in fact,a missj 
eaf from the Codex Palatinus at Vienna, edited by 
Tischendorf in 1847. This will be evident, how. 
ever, at a moment’s examination. Prof. Tischen- 
dorf himself, to whom I pointed this out, admitted 
that he had even overlooked Dr. Todd's fragment 
altogether, but my information reached him too 
late to be of use for the text or notes of the last 
edition of his Greek Testament. 

I may add, as a matter of curiosity, that to the 
best of my knowledge the leaf itself is now no 
longer to be found. I could obtain no information 
regarding it at the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where, from Prof. Westwood’s sccount, it 
would seem to have been preserved. But it was 
probably the private property of Dr. Todd, whose 
library was sold and dispersed after his death. 
It is just possible that some of your readers may 
yet be able to come upon its traces. Possibly, 
also, the fact of the leaf having been picked up in 
Ireland may furnish some clue to the original home 
of the Codex Palatinus, which had certainly not 
arrived at its present resting-place at Vienna be- 
fore 1800, and was in an unbound and neglected 
state when first noticed there by the Russian 
philologist, Barth. Kopitar, in 1829. Or, on the 
other hand, the leaf may have parted company 
with the rest of the volume and migrated to 
Dublin at the time when Tischendorf was prepar- 
ing to transcribe the Codex at the end of the year 
1844. It would in any case be a pity, when 
scholars are zealously collecting the minutest 
scraps of the Old Latin versions, if any specimen 
of so interesting a manuscript as the Codex 
Palatinus should be lost to us. 

T. Graves Law. 








“‘ SHAKSPERE'S WEIRD SISTERS.” 
3 Winchester Road, South Hampstead, N.W.: 
February 17, 1879. 

It would be highly interesting if it could be 
shown—as Miss Charlotte Carmichael has with 
much ingenuity exerted herself to do in the 
AcADEMy—that in Shakspere’s Weird Sisters 
even the more individual characters of Urd, 
Verdandi, and Skuld are preserved, as regards 
their order of speaking and the contents of their 
utterances, 

The fact itself of these Witches being simply 
transfigurations, or later disguises, of the Teutonic 
Norns is fully established—as may be seen from 
Grimm or Simrock. In delineating these hags, 
Shakspere has practically drawn upon old Ger- 
manic sources, perhaps upon current folk-lore of 
his time. 

It has always struck me as noteworthy that in 
the greater part of the scene between the Weird 
Sisters, Macbeth, and Banquo, and wherever the 
Witches come in, Shakspere uses the staff-rime ina 
very remarkable manner. Not only does this add 
neg pee to the archaic impressiveness and awe, 

ut it also seems to bring the form and figure of 
the Sisters of Fate more closely within the circle 
of the Teutonic idea. I have pointed out this 
striking use of the alliterative system in Macbeth 
in an article on “ An Old German Poem and & 
Vedic Hymn,” which appeared in Fraser in June 
1877, and in which the derivation of the Weird 
Sisters from the Germanic Norns is mentioned._ 

The very first scene in the first act of Macbeth 
opens strongly with the staff-rime :— 


“1st Witch. When shall we three meet again— 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 

2nd Witch. When the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 

3rd Witch. That will be ere get of gua. 

lst Witch. Where the place? 

2nd Witch. Upon the heath. 

3rd Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 

lst Witch. I come, Graymaikin! 

All. Paddock @alls. Anon. 


Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 
Hover through the fog and filthy air.” 
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-’Not less marked is the adoption of the fullest 
étaff-rime—together (as above) with the end-rime 
‘jn the third scene, when the Weird Sisters 
speak. Again, there is the staff-rime when 
eo addresses them. Again, the strongest 
alliteration, combined with the. end-rime, runs all 
through the Witches’ spell-song in Act iv., scene 1. 
This feature in Shakspere appears to me to merit 
closer investigation ; all the more so because a 
less regular alliteration, but still a marked one, 
js found in not a few passages of a number of 
his plays.. Only one further instance of the 
systematic employment of alliteration may here 
be noted in passing. It is in Ariel’s songs 
in the Tempest, Act i., scene 2. Schlegel and 
Tieck evidently did not observe this alliterative 
peculiarity. Their otherwise excellent transla- 
tion does not render it, except so far as the 
obvious similarity of certain English and German 
words involuntarily made them do so. But in the 
notes.to their version of Macbeth the character of 
the Weird Sisters is also misunderstood, though 
Warburton is referred to, who had already sug- 
gested their derivation from the Valkyrs or Norns. 

It is an error to say that the witches in Mac- 
beth “are never called witches” (compare Act i., 
sc. 3: “* Give me!’ quoth I. ‘ A-roint thee, 
witch!’ the rump-fed ronyon cries.”) However, 
their designation as Weird Sisters fully settles the 
case of their Germanic origin. 

This name “* Weird” is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon Norn Wyrd (Saxon: Wurth; Old High 
German: Wurd; Norse: Urd), who represents 
the Past, as her very name shows. Wurdis die 
Gewordene —the “ Has Been,” or rather the “ Has 
Become,” if one could say so in English. 

From various passages of the Edda it can be 
proved that Urd was often taken as the typical 
tigure of Fate in general, as the generic name for 
the Norns. In the grand lay of Sigurd the 
Dragon-Slayer, where it is recorded how the young 
hero and Brynhild lay on that bridal bed which 
was not to be theirs, grim Sisters of Fate are said to 
stride between them; and these Sisters are called 
in Icelandic grimmar Urdir. Here the Urds, 
Wyrds, or Wurds, are clearly the “ Weird ” Sisters. 
Thename of one of them stands for all. Thesame 
use of Wyrd, or Wurd, for Fate in general, is 
provable from an Old High German translation of 
the Latin Fatum, as well as from Old High 
German and Saxon locutions referring to Fate. 

In Shakspere the Witches are three in number— 
ey r in pee German, as well as in Keltic 
and other mythologies. Urd, properly speakin 
is the Past. Skuld is the Fature, or “ That 
Which Shall Be.” Verdandi, usually translated 
as the Present, has an even deeper meaning. Her 
name is not to be derived from vera (to be), but 
from verda (German werden). This verb, which 
has a mixed meaning of “ to be,” “ to become,” or 
“to grow,” has been lost in English. Verdandi 
1s, therefore, not merely a representative of present 
Being, but of the process of Growing, or of Evo- 
lution—which gives her figure a profounder aspect. 
Indeed, there is generally more significance in 
mythological tales than those imagine who look 
upon them chiefly as a barren play of fancy. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that, though 
Shakspere’s Weird Sisters are three in number— 
corresponding to Urd, Verdandi, and Skuld— 
German and Northern mythology and folk-lore 
occasionally speak of twelve, or seven, of them. 
In the German tale of Dornréschen, or the Sleep- 
ig Beauty, there are twelve good fays; and a 
thirteenth, who works the evil spell. Once, in 
German folk-lore, we meet with but two Sisters 
ot Fate—one of them called Kann, the other 
Muss, Perhaps these are representatives of man’s 
Measure of free will (that which he “can”), and 
of that which is his inevitable fate—or, that 
Which he “ must” do. 

Though the word “Norn” has been lost in 
England and Germany, it is possibly preserved in 
German folk-lore ditty which speaks of three 
Sisters of Fate as “Nuns.” Altogether, German 





folk-lore is still full of rimes- about. three Weird 
Sisters. They are sometimes called Wild Women ; 
or Wise Women; or the Measurers (Metten)— 
namely, of Fate; or, euphensieeny like the 
Eumenides, the Advisers of Welfare (Heil- 
Réathinnen), reminding us of the counsels given 
to Macbeth in the apparition scene ; or the Guick 
Judges (Gach-Schepfen). Even as in the Edda, 
these German fays weave and twist threads or 
ropes, and attach them to distant parts, thus 
fixing the weft of Fate. One of these fays is 
sometimes called Held, and described as black, 
or as half-dark, half white—like Hel, the Mistress 
of the Nether World. That German fay is also 
called Rachel, clearly a contraction of Rach-Hel 
—that is, the Avengeress Hel. 

Now, in Macbeth also the Weird Sisters are 
described as “black.” The coming up of Hekate 
with them in the cave-scene might not unfitly be 
looked upon as a parallel with the German Held, 
or Rach-Hel, and the Norse Hel; these Teutonic 
deities being originally Goddesses of Nocturnal 
Darkness and of the Nether World, even as Hekate. 

In German folk-lore, three Sisters of Fate bear 
the names of Wilbet, Worbet, and Ainbet. 
Etymologically these names seem to refer to the 
well-disposed nature of a fay representing the 
Past ; to the warring or worrying troubles of the 
Present; and to the terrors (Atn=Agin) of 
the Future. All over Southern Germany, from 
Austria to Alsace and Rhenish Hesse, the three 
fays are known under various names besides 
Wilbet, Worbet, and Ainbet—for instance, as 
Mechtild, Ottilia, and Gertraud; as Irmina, 
Adela, and Chlothildis, and so forth. The fay in 
the middle of this trio is always a good fay, a 
white fay—but blind. Her treasure (the very 
names of Ottilia and Adela point to a treasure) is 
continually being taken from her by the third tay, 
a dark and evil one, as well as by the first. This 
myth has been interpreted as meaning that the 
Present, being blinded as to its own existence, is 
continually being encroached upon, robbed as it 
were, by the dark Future and the Past. 

Of this particular trait there is no vestige in 
Shakspere’s Weird Sisters. They, like the Norns, 
‘go hand in hand.” But there is another point 
which claims attention: Shakspere’s Witches are 
bearded. (‘ You should be women, and yet your 
beards ee me to interpret that you are so.” Act 
1., sc. 3. 

It need scarcely be brought to recollection that a 
commingling of the female and male character oc- 
curs in the divine and semi-divine figures of various 
mythological systems—including the Bearded 
Venus. Of decisive importance is, however, the 
fact of a bearded Weird Sister having apparently 
been believed in by our heathen German fore- 
fathers. 

Near Wessobrunn, in Upper Bavaria, where the 
semi-heathen fragment of a cosmogonic lay, known 
as the “ Wessobrunn Prayer,” was discovered, 
there has also been found, of late, a rudely-sculp- 
tured three-headed image. It is looked upon as 
an ancient effigy of the German Norns. The 
Cloister of the Three Holy Bournes, or Fountains, 
which stands close by the place of discovery, is 
supposed to have been set up on ground that had 
once served for pagan worship. Probably the 
later monkish establishment of the Three Holy 
Bournes had taken the place of a similarly named 
heathen sanctuary where the three Sisters of Fate 
were once adored. Indeed, the name of all the 
corresponding fays in yet current German folk- 
lore is connected with holy wells. This quite fits 
in with the three Eddic Bournes near the great 
Tree of Existence, at one of which—apparently 
at the oldest, which is the very Source of Bein, 
the Norns live, “the maidens that over the Sea 
of Age travel in deep foreknowledge,” and of 
whom it is said that— 

“They laid the lots; they ruled the life 
To the sons of men, their fate foretelling.” 


Now, curiously enough, the central head of the 
slab found near Wessobrunn, in the neighbour- 





hood .of the Cloister of the Three Holy Bournes, 
is bearded. ‘This has puzzled our archaeolo- 
gists. Some of them fancied that what appears 
to be a beard might after all be the hair of one 
of the fays or Norns, tied round the chin. : By the 
light of the description of the Weird Sisters in 
Shakspere’s Macbeth we, however, see‘at once the 
true connexion. 

In every respect, therefore, his ‘‘ Witches” are 
an echo from the ancient Germanic creed—an 
echo, moreover, coming to us in the oldest Teutonic 
verse-form : that is, in the staff-rime. 

Kart Brn. 





6 Pump Court, Temple: February 18, 1879. 

I notice that in a recent number of the 
Acapremy Miss Carmichael has reproduced with 
elaborations the Rev. F. G. Fleay’s “ Nornae~ 
theory ” about the witches in Macbeth. I feel so 
thoroughly convinced, in common with many: 
others more capable of coming to a just conclusion 
upon this point than I am, that the attempt to 
identify these Weird Sisters with the Scandinavian 
Norns is merely reading into the text of the play 
ideas that never came within the scope of the 
author's consideration, that I venture to ask you 
for space to criticise the arguments advanced in 
favour of the theory, and to suggest some diffi- 
culties in the way of its acceptance. 

First, then: To what extent do the three 
witches actually represent Urda, Verdandi, and 
Skulda—the Past, the Present, and the Future ? 

In Act. i., scene 1, it cannot be said that the 
first witch says or does a thing by which it is 
possible to connect her with Urda, the Past; 
and the remarks of the second witch relate to the 
future rather than to the present. It is only the 
third witch who in any sense justifies the attempt 
to thrust the functions of the third Norn, Skulda, 
upon her, by her prophecy of the meeting with 

acbeth. tt is true that when the meeting ac- 
tually takes place the three witches do follow the 
chronological order in their recital of Macbeth’s 
honours—Glamis (in the past), Cawdor (in the 
present), and King (in the future); but, granting 
that this sequence, which could not have been 
otherwise in any case, proves anything, it would 
appear that these Norns only came out in their 
proper characters upon the greatest nersaplceo’ fq 
forgetting themselves sadly when off their guard ; 
for, only a few lines before, we find Urda, whose 
attention should have been solely occupied with 
the past, predicting with some minuteness the 
results that were to follow her projected voyage 
to Aleppo; and that without the slightest iadica- 
tion of annoyance—nay, with promise ofassistance— 
from Skulda, whose province she was thus invading. 
Again, in the prophecies to Banquo, the first 
witch utterly fails to represent the past, and it 
is only by an extreme stretch of courtesy that the 
second witch can be taken to represent the pre- 
sent: certainly she does not do so any more than 
the first witch. 

I dare say that Miss Carmichael would answer 
to my remarks on this last scene that the Norn 
element is embodied in the witch speeches after 
the entrance of Macbeth and Banquo, and the 
witch element is embodied in the earlier portion 
of the scene. In reply, I call attention to Mac- 
beth’s description of the would-be Nornae :— 


“You seem to understand me 
By each at once her chappy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips :—You should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so,” 


and ask comparison with two contemporary un- 
poetical descriptions, by sceptics upon the subject 
of witchcraft, of the appearance of the ordinary 
witch. R. Scot (1584) says that they are “‘ women 
which commonly be old, lame, bleare-eied, pale, 
fowle, and full of wrinkles: they are leane and 
deformed, showing melancholie in their faces.” 
And Dr. Harsnet (1603) describes a witch as 
“an old weather-beaten crone, having her chin 
and knees meeting for age, walking like a bow, 
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leaning on a staff, hollow-eyed, untoothed, fur- 
rowed, having her lips trembling with palsy, going 
mumbling in the streets;” and also the com- 
ment of Sir Hugh Evans upon the disguised 
Falstaff: “By yea and no, I think the oman is a 
witch indeed; I like not when a oman has a great 
peard; I spy a great peard under her muffler.” 
When it can be shown that chappy fingers, skinny 
lips, and beards naturally suggest Nornae, then 
the prophecies which immediately follow this de- 
scription may be taken as coming from Nornae. 

he only other place in the play in which it is 
pretended that the Past, Present, and Future di- 
vision is hinted at is in Act iv., scene 1, where 
the witches, in the act of raising their familiar 
spirits by conjuration, say (1) Speak, (2) Demand, 
(3) We'll answer. Itsurely requires the capacity 
of a Polonius for searching after truth to dis- 
cover the Norn element here! 

So much for the evidence derived from the text 
in favour of this theory. It is neeedless to point 
out here the evidence derived from almost every 
line of the witch scenes connecting them with the 
current belief of the time upon the subject of 
witchcraft, and more especially with the trials 
which took place in Scotland in 1590 in consequence 
of the storm that overtook King James on his 
return from Denmark with his bride in the pre- 
vious year. In a paper printed in the Transactions 
ef the New Shakspere Society I have tried to 
point out these coincidences, and it was principally 
upon these trials that James founded his Daemon- 
elogie. It would be interesting to know from 
what source Shakspere derived his knowledge of 
Scandinavian mythology. A little might perhaps 
be floating about in the form of tradition, but 
would certainly excite only a feeble interest at a 
time when witchcraft was causing so intense an 
excitement. 

Secondly: In further anticipation of the ob- 
jection that I feel sure will be raised—namely, 
that Shakspere derived his creations from both 
sources, mythology and witchcraft—I would beg 
to be allowed one more observation. 

The materials derived from two sources, if two 
sources there be, are inextricably mixed in the 
play. For instance, Graymalkin and Paddock, 
two familiars of the witches, occur in a passage 
relied upon as proving the mythological element. 
Now, what the advocates of the mixed theory in 
reality say is this :—Shakspere, being in possession 
of a beautiful myth, capable of the most delicate 
and poetical treatment, intentionally, and un- 
necessarily, degraded and defiled it by the intro- 
duction of the coarsest and most offensive details 
of the current belief in witchcraft. Those who 
reject this theory hold that he, finding that the 
details of witchcraft were pre-occupying all men’s 
minds, from the king downwards, took them in 
hand, and by his art raised them from the low 
level of brutality into the region of poetry. To 
hold the former theory is to treat Shakspere as a 
mere writer of burlesque; and it is difficult to 
conceive how anyone with a glimmer of poetry 
in him can accept it for a moment. But one 
must cease to be astonished that Shakspere’s 
critics, for the sake of the temporary ventilation 
of a little superfluous learning, are sometimes 
content thus indirectly to deny his claims as a 
poet and an artist. 

Tos, ALFRED SPALDING. 








COVENANT versus TESTAMENT. 
School Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s: Feb, 22, 1879. 

I am a little amused at Dr. Margoliouth’s wrath 
against myself and my temerity, and something 
else at the very questionable taste of his allusions 
to my deceased predecessor. However, he has 
kindly furnished me with data to prove to demon- 
stration the most important portion of my letter— 
viz., that your reviewers were mistaken in treating 
Dr. Biesenthal’s theory as a novel and brilliant 
conjecture of his own. A theory discussed in 
Scholefield’s Hints (3rd edition, 1851), and dis- 





cussed and rejected in De Wette’s Handbuch (2nd 
edition, 1847) with no less than five names of note 
attached to it as those of its principal supporters, 
cannot be claimed as a conjecture of one who did 
not publish till 1855, A, H. WratisLaw. 








MR, HAMERTON’S SKETCHES, 

Pré Charmoy : February 24, 1879. 
In the Acapremy for the 22nd inst. you an- 
nounce the publication by the Autotype Company 
of enlarged reproductions from my sketches. 
While thanking you for the courteous terms in 
which this announcement is expressed, will you 
permit me to say that the autotypes are not en- 
larged but somewhat reduced copies of the ori- 
ginals? I consider this to be of some importance 
from the artistic point of view, as a reduction 
generally contains more than an enlargement. The 
autotypes can scarcely be published before May or 
June, as we are waiting for spring sunshine to go 

on with the production of the negatives. 
P. G, HAMERTON. 








THE CASTELLANI SARCOPHAGUS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
Settrington Rectory, York : Feb. 24, 1879. 

Though I can hardly expect the insertion of an- 
other long letter, you may, perhaps, be able to 
find room for three brief notes. 

1, I have repeatedly asked for evidence that the 
sarcophagus was really exhumed at Cervetri. 
The “ Inspector of Excavations” ought to be able 
to decide the question. The only information, 
however, which Mr. Newton vouchsafes is that 
“many fragments, many of which were exceed- 
ingly small,” were “seen by credible witnesses in 
Pennelli’s studio at Rome.” We all knew long ago 
that the sarcophagus had been traced to Pennelli’s 
studio ; but this is hardly enough. 

2. As to the epigraphy. Mr. Newton refers me 
to the Volterra relief. I accept the reference. This 
relief, which is one of the very earliest of the in- 
scribed monuments, is separated by a “ measureless 
gulf” from the “ new world of art” to which the 
Cervetri terra-cottas in the Louvre belong, none of 
which are inscribed. Moreover, the Volterra in- 
scription is not “flowing” like the other, but 
stiff and archaic, and it fully bears out the test as 
to the form of the old Etruscan E. 

3. There are few Etruscan words of which the 
meaning is so certain as suthina. It means 
“orabgeriith.” See Miiller’s Etrusker, ii., 511; 
Encycl. Brit., viii., 639; Athenaeum, No. 2,582. 
As for turst fipa the probable meaning seems to 
be fibulam dedit, a suitable phrase to end an in- 
scription of donation on a fibula, but less appro- 
priate in an epitaph on a sarcophagus. In 
conclusion, I append the verdict of Mr. Dennis 
on the inscription—“ Italian antiquaries generally 
doubt its genuineness.” Isaac TAYLor. 





British Museum : February 25, 1879. 

In his letter of February 17, Mr. Taylor con- 
trives to quote a paragraph of my previous letter 
in such a manuer as to make me assert that the 
figures on the lid of the Museum sarcophagus 
belong to a primitive class of monuments which 
seems to reveal a new world of art, but that the 
reliefs on the same sarcophagus belong to a later 
stage of Etruscan civilisation, when art had passed 
into a new stage. I said nothing of the kind. 
What I did say was that the Louvre sarcophagus 
had hardly anything in common with the later 
sarcophagi which belong to a more advanced 
stage of Etruscan civilisation, when art had passed 
into a new phase, and that between these later 
sarcophagi and the archaic period is an interval 
of time which we cannot reckon as less than two 
centuries. Many of them, as, indeed, C.O. Miiller 
justly remarks (Archdologie d. a. Kunst, § 174), 
are of the Roman period. 

After this sample of Mr. Taylor’s perverse 
ingenuity in distorting the plain sense of my 





words, I feel that it would be a waste, of 
time to prolong this discussion; but before 
I conclude I will notice one or two points in 
Mr. Taylor’s letter of February 24. He says 
that the letters on the Volterra relief are not 
flowing like those on the Museum sarcophagus, 
but stiff and archaic, I see no difference between 
the respective styles of these two inscriptions, ex- 
cept what would naturally arise from the fact that 
the one is incised on stone, the other —, on 
clay. Every student of palaeography knows that 
characters painted on a smooth surface are usually 
more free and flowing than characters incised, for 
obvious reasons. I take this opportunity of 
pointing out to Mr. Taylor more examples 
of archaic inscriptions on Etruscan works 
of art: that on the celebrated gold fibula 
from Chiusi, which in his letter to the <Athe- 
naeum he supposed to be of the latest period 
of Etruscan art, and that on a small terra-cotta 
lion from Veii (Fabretti, pl. xliv., No. 2561), 
which may be seen in the British Museum in the 
Room of Archaic Sculptures. Mr. Taylor, in his 
letter of February 17, asserts that the Etruscans 
learnt how to model long before they learnt how 
to write. This may be true, though it is at 
variance with the traditions of Etruria; but any 
archaeologist who examines the Veii lion will, 
think, agree with me that the rudeness of the 
modelling indicates a very remote antiquity in 
this specimen of Etruscan terra-cotta. 

One word about suthina. I was perfectly 
aware that suthina has been interpreted “ furniture 
of the tomb,” but this interpretation _is not uni- 
versally accepted, for Corssen considers this same 
word as the equivalent of dvd@nya. In order to 

rove that suthina means “ furniture of the tomb” 
it must first be shown that suthi means tomb. 
According to Mr. Taylor (Etruscan Researches, 
p- 214), this must be so. His main argu- 
ment for it is that the Etruscan and Carian 
languages were probably nearly allied, and that 
Sova in Carian means a tomb. But this Carian 
gloss rests on the doubtful authority of Stephanus 
Byzantius, and it has yet to be proved that there 
is any such connexion as Mr. Taylor assumes be- 
tween the Carian and Etruscan languages. Of the 
Etruscan language we know very little ; of the 
Carian less. ‘I'o try to interpret the one by the 
aid of the other is, therefore, to explain ignotum 
per tgnotius. C. T. Newton. 





Palermo: February 13, 1879. 

The question now under discussion in your 
columns as to the genuineness of the Cervetri sarco- 
phagus in the British Museum is new to me. My 
remoteness from England has left me in ignorance 
of the objections which Deecke, Fabretti, and 
Helbig have raised against it. Those stated by the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor in your last number forma 
long list, from which Mr. Newton has already 
selected a few for demolition, upsetting the fruits 
of Mr. Taylor’s “Ghetto” researches; transform- 
ing by a touch of his critical wand that gentle- 
man’s “ dowagers” into Sirens; and in a gentle 
but most satisfactory manner relieving the lady 
on the couch from the “ demi-pants” with whi 
Mr. Taylor had encumbered her. Mr. Newton 
will, I hope, pardon me if I offer a few remarks 
on some of the remaining objections which he has 
left without notice. 

“The circumstances of the discovery and re- 
moval of the sarcophagus,” says Mr. Taylor, “ are 
involved in mystery and suspicion.” Mystery 8 
no uncommon attendant on the discovery of art- 
monuments in Italy, whose genuineness, neverthe- 
less, is beyond suspicion. There exists a class of 
unlicensed diggers in that land, who live by poach- 
ing on other men’s ground, carrying on their 
depredations generally by night, and, when they 
make a bag, conveying it at once to Rome, 
where they find a sure market for their antique 
game. This fact satisfactorily accounts for the 
mystery which often, as in this case, hangs over 
the discovery of ancient roba, but in no way 
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affects its genuineness. Both seller and receiver 
are naturally reticent as to how, when, and whence 
the stolen property came into their possession. 

I am surprised that Mr. Taylor, after having 
examined “scores of sarcophagi in all parts of 
Europe,” should cite as an objection to this one 
the difference in various respects observable be- 
tween the recumbent group on the lid and the 
figures in relief on the body of the monument. My 
experience of sarcophagi and cinerary urns, which 
in Etruria has had no narrow range, has made me 
acquainted with the fact that a striking incon- 
gruity often exists between the upper and lower 
members of such monuments—an incongruity in 

int of date, style, and artistic merit, as well as 
a difference in material. The frequent occurrence, 
indeed, of such discrepancies has led me to enter- 
tain the supposition that sarcophagi and urns 
were kept in store ready for selection by the rela- 
tives of the deceased, and then fitted with lids 
carved into portraits to order—copied, it may 
be, from the terra-cotta heads taken during 
life, which are so often found in Etruscan 
sepulchres. It seems probable that the lids 
also were kept in store, roughly hewn into 
effigies of both sexes and different ages, and 
finished into portraits when suddenly required. 
If this supposition be correct, it will account for 
all inconsistencies, even in the ethnic types. In 
certain instances—as where the epitaph on the 
sarcophagus records the name and family con- 
nexions of an octogenarian gentleman, while the 
figure on the lid represents a young lady in her 
teens—the discrepancy is probably to be referred 
to a mistake in the re-adjustment of lids to sarco- 
phagi or urns, where many of these have been 
ound in one tomb, as at Volterra, overturned and 
left in a state of confusion by the riflers of former 
ages. But the incongruities above mentioned 
are too frequent to be always chargeable to such 
causes; and are found in monuments which 
are preserved to us in the very state in which 
they were interred. If every sarcophagus or 
ash-chest which shows a want of congruity 
between the art of its upper and lower members 
is to be condemned as a forgery, we must de- 
nounce the beautiful Amazon sarcophagus in the 
Etruscan Museum at Florence, the genuineness of 
which is beyond suspicion, although the lid is of 
one material, the body of another, and the art- 
decorations on the former rude and realistic, while 
those on the latter, to cite Dr. Helbig’s opinion, 
surpass everything yet discovered in Etruria in their 
revelation of the character of pure Hellenic art. We 
might with equal reason condemn as an imposture 
the matchless bronze casket from Palestrina in the 
Kircherian Museum, which displays “a measure- 
less gulf” between the exquisite designs graven 
on its body and the coarse inelegant groups which 
compose its handle and feet. In such instances it 
is for us to accept the obvious facts, explain them 
aswe may. Each portion must stand on its own 
merits. How these incongruous members came 
into juxtaposition may be a question for specula- 
tion; but the mere fact does not justify us in re- 
Jecting either or both as spurious, as Mr. Taylor 
does in the case of the Cervetri sarcophagus. In 
this instance the very inconsistency of its parts is 
an argument in favour of its authenticity. The 
artist who was capable of forging such a monument 
could easily have made its parts correspond in 
style had he pleased, and it obviously could not 
be to his advantage to make them differ. 

We admit the wide discrepancy between the 
naturalistic Etruscanism of the group in the 
round, and the conventional character of the re- 
liefs which Mr. Murray pronounces to display the 
ttue spirit of early Greek art. But the “gulf” 

tween them is one of artistic style rather than 
of epoch. Both may safely be pronounced to 
date from at least 500 n.c. The recumbent group 
has all the characteristics of archaic Etruscan art, 
and accords closely, not only with other Etruscan 
fictile works of early date, but also—which 
‘Sa stronger argument for its genuineness— 





with similar groups depicted on the walls 
of Etruscan tombs, which, as they cannot be 
manufactured for sale in Roman studios, are 
beyond the reach of suspicion. Let anyone 
compare the group on the Cervetri sarcophagus 
with that on the central wall of the Grotta del 
Vecchio at Tarquinii (Monumenti dell’ Instituto, 
ix., tav. 14, 1*), and he must admit the analogy 
to be striking. The groups have a similar cha- 
racter; both are represented at a banquet, whether 
the funeral feast held in honour of the dead, or 
one typifying the bliss of souls in Elysium, we 
need not stop to determine. The attitudes of the 
figures in each group are almost identical ; but the 
strema or himation which covers the lower limbs in 
the painting is stripped off in the sculpture. The 
a ape 4 is equally Oriental—Mongolian or 
Tebrew, as it may please Mr. Taylor to designate 
it. The beards are of precisely the same cut. 
The transparent chiton of the female figure, 
with its short sleeves, is also similar. In every 
respect, save the drapery, the similarity is so 
great that, if the sarcophagus be not genuine, 
we may safely conclude that the forger has taken 
this painted group for his model. On the walls 
of the adjoining Grotta dei Vasi Dipinti is a 
painted group of equal antiquity and similar cha- 
racter, which we may cite as further authority for 
the genuineness of the Cervetri sarcophagus. We 
may then turn to the painted sarcophagus now in 
the Louvre, also of terra-cotta, and also from Cer- 
vetri, and we shall there find the same ethnic 
type, though less strongly pronounced, differ- 
ences in the hair and beard of the man, but 
similar long tresses worn by the woman, and a 
diaphanous chiton with a sleeve slashed and looped 
in a similar manner, an Etruscan fashion confirmed 
by the dress of Persephone in the Tomba Golini 
at Orvieto (Monum. Jnst., vi., tav. 59, and Cone- 
stabile, Pittwre Murali). The toes on this Louvre 
sarcophagus, like those on that in the British 
Museum, are remarkable for their length, a 
characteristic, Mr. Newton informs us, of Cervetri 
fictile art ; and in both instances the hands and 
feet are more carefully modelled than the rest of 
the bodies. Here it may also be observed that 
while this group betrays an archaic period of art, 
less archaic perhaps than its fellow, the sarco- 
phagus which represents the banqueting-couch 
on which the figures are reposing shows a 
purely Greek decoration of the most elegant 
character. The “non-Etruscan ” character of 
the border-ornament in the Museum §sarco- 
— has been disposed of by Mr. Newton; yet 

may venture to refer Mr. Taylor to two archaic 
Etruscan monuments in the Museum at Perugia 
(Conestabile, Mus. Perug., tav. 31; Monum. 
Instit., 1846, tav. 32) as further proofs of his 
error in this particular. 

Another objection urged by Mr. Taylor is the 
entire nudity of the male figure, which he de- 
nounces as “quite repugnant to the Etruscan 
gravity and decency which is so conspicuous in the 
monumental portraits of their dead.” I certainly 
do not remember another instance of such nudity 
on the lid of an Etruscan urn or sarcophagus. But 
its singularity in this particular is not fatal to its 
authenticity. The recumbent male figures on such 
monuments are generally half draped (not entirely 
draped, as Mr. Taylor asserts), the usual costume 
of the banquet at which they are represented re- 
clining, their lower limbs only being covered with 
drapery ; but perfectly nude figures are far too 
common in Etruscan sepulchral scenes to justify 
condemnation of the sarcophagus on this ground. 
I can recall but two banquet-scenes among the 
wall-paintings of Etruria in which the male figures 
are entirely draped ; one in the Grotta del Vecchio 
at Corneto, already cited ; the other in the Grotta 
del Triclinio at Cervetri; in both the males wear 
tunics. If the unwonted use of the skirt in these 
paintings be no proof of forgery, why should the 
unusual nudity of the male on the Cervetri sarco- 
phagus afford ground for suspicion ? 


I can assure Mr. Taylor that the treatment of 





the hair and beard in this group, so far from 
being “non-Etruscan,” is perfectly correct; and 
that “the smirking cheerfulness of the man’s ex- 
pression” is so common a feature of early art, 
Greek as well as Etruscan—the metopes from 
Selinus, to wit—that it may be cited in proof of 
the authenticity of the monument. On the in- 
scription, not having yet found the key to the 
Etruscan language, I do not hazard an opinion, or 
venture to enter the lists with a philologist like 
Mr. Taylor. Ne sutor ultra crepidam, And this 
reminds me to say a word on the man’s toes, to 
which Mr. Taylor objects as distorted and cramped, 
as if the model had walked about in boots all his 
life. And so doubtless he had, and his father 
before him, though he did not go to bed in 
them, as his wife did in her sandals, for he is 
represented reposing from his labours, and, there- 
fore, bare-footed. But the artist, with his strong 
realistic tendencies, has represented his feet exactly 
as he found them, even to the very lines and 
creases in his soles, Mr. Taylor would hardly 
have raised this objection had he been aware that 
boots, as well as shoes and sandals, were worn by 
the Etruscans from the earliest times—boots 
which fitted high and close to the legs, like modern 
Hessians, and did not leave the toes at liberty, 
like the cothurnus of the Greeks and Romans, but 
covered the entire foot. Such boots are repre- 
sented as worn by the male figures in some of the 
most ancient monuments of Etruscan pictorial 
art extant—the Campana and Boccanera series of 
painted tiles found at Cervetri—the former illus- 
trated in the new edition of my work on Etruria, 
vol. i., pp. 261-3. There is no reason to believe 
that boots were better fitted to the feet five or six 
centuries B.C. than at the present day; and as we 
know that a neat fit was admired by the dandies 
of old who would avoid the appearance of rusti- 
city, we may fairly infer that they suffered the 
same consequences as those of modern times. 
GrorcE DENNIS. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpay, March 3.—5 p.m. Royal Institution: 
Monthly Meeting. ; 

5 p.m. London Institution : “ Moral Lessons of Physiology,” 
by Dr. J. M. Fothergill. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘“ Houschold Sanitary Arrange- 
ments,” III., by Dr. W. H. Corfield. 

8 p.M. Victoria Institute: “On the Evidence already ob- 
tained as to the Antiquity of Man,” by Prof. T. McK. 
Hughes. 

TuEspay, March 4.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Animal De- 
velopment,” by Prof. Schiifer. 

8 P.M. Civil Engineers: Discussion on “ Heavy Ordnance.’ ’ 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : “ Liste des Oiseaux recueillis au Nord 
du Pérou par MM. Stolzmann et Jelsii en 1878,” par 
L. Taczanowski; “‘ On some Collections of Birds from 
Kina-Balu Mountain, in North-Western Borneo,” by 
R. Bowdler Sharpe ; ‘‘ Observations on the Characters 
of the Echinoidea,” I., by F. Jeffrey Bell. 

8.30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology: ‘* On the true Sense of an, 
important Egyptian Word (Ka),” by P. le Page 
Renouf ; “On a recently-discovered Text of Assur- 
nazir-pal,” by E. A. Budge. 

WEDNEsDAY, March 5.—7 P.M. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Social Necessity for Popular 

and Practical Teaching of Sanitary Science,” by J. J. 


General 


Pope. 

8 P.M. British Archaeological : “‘ The Cave of the Oracle of 
Delphi,” by Dr. Phené ; ‘‘ The Stone Circle at Gunner- 
held,” by C. W. Dymond. 

TuuRsDAY, March 6.—3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Sound,” by 
Prof. Tyndall. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute. 

7 P.M. London Institution: “English Pronunciation,” by 
E. B. Nicholson. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘*On Bacterium Lactis,” by G. R. Milne 
Murray; “ Classification of the Maioid Crustacea, or 
Oxyrhyncha,” by E. J. Miers. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8.30 P.M. Royal: ‘ Observations on the Physiology of the 
Nervous System of the Crayfish (Astacus fluviatilis),”’ 
by J. Ward; “Preliminary Report on the Comatulae 
of the Challenger Expedition,” by P. H. Carpenter ; 
“On the Characters of the Pelvis in the Mammalia, 
and the Conclusions respecting the Origin of Mam- 
mals which may be based upon them,” by Prof. 
Huxley. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fray, March 7.—7 P.M. Civil Engineers: ‘“‘ The Interlocking 
of Points and Signals, and the Electric Block System,” 
by G. D. Marston. 

8 p.m, Geologists’ Association. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: “The Plants of India adapted 
for commercial Purposes,” by J. R. Jackson. 

8 p.m. Philological: “Ou the Oid-french Vowel End 
Law,” by H. Nicol; *‘ Ou the Gipsy Dialect,” by C. G. 
Leland. 
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9 P.M. Royal Institution : “Sensation and the Uniformity 

of Plan of sensiferous Organs,” by Prof, Huxley. 
SatTurDAy, March 8.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Richelieu 
and Colbert,” by W. H. Pollock. 

3 p.m. Physical: “ On a new Theory of terrestrial Mag- 
netism,” by Profs. Ayrton and Perry; “On some Ex- 
periments with the Quadrant Electrometer,” by Dr. J. 
Hopkinson ; “ On the Maintenance of Constant Tem- 
peratures and Pressures,” by F. D. Brown. ; 

3.45 p.M. Botanic. 








SCIENCE. 


Notes by a Naturalist on the “ Challenger.” 
By H. N. Moseley, M.A., F.R.S. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Tus is a charming book, written in the 
same style as the celebrated Voyage Round 
the World by Charles Darwin, to whom it is 
very appropriately dedicated. Coming out 
rather late, and after the Challenger litera- 
ture has become somewhat bulky, this work 
is none the less welcome, for it is the best 
which has appeared, being at once popular 
in its composition and correctly and emi- 
nently scientific. Clearly written in plain 
English, and unpretending in its style, there 
is no doubt that this volume by the accom- 
plished naturalist to the expedition will 
always be a book of reference. The general 
reader will find some difficulty in putting 
the book down, for it is hard to leave 
off reading its interesting natural-history 
remarks and anecdotes. Its contents 
were mainly written on board ship — 
where Mr. Moseley seems to have been 
quite at home, even working in his little 
cabin with high powers of the microscope 
during heavy weather —and the pages 
have been carefully revised and corrected 
since his return. The book refers to the 
natural history of the lands visited by the 
expedition more than to the results of 
dredging and sounding, but there is a very 
attractive concluding chapter on “ The Life 
on the Ocean Surface and in the Deep 
Sea.”’ The botanist, entomologist, ornitho- 
logist, and anthropologist will find abundant 
and most interesting matter in nearly every 
chapter of Mr. Moseley’s work, and there 
are many pages which are supremely in- 
teresting to the geologist. 

Wherever the author landed, there his 
natural-history notes commenced, and al- 
though many of the places visited had been 
previously described, so far as their fauna 
and flora are concerned, still there is some- 
thing new to be got out of Mr. Moseley’s 
book about them. Thus in Teneriffe an 
Epeira with a horizontal web is noticed 
among the Cochineal; and a hybernating 
Geclo, up at an altitude of 6,500 feet, and 
a Retama-eating, holeless rabbit are enter- 
tainingly noticed. Sailing on to Sombrero 
Island, the author gives a disquisition on the 
small size of the sharks of the sea and their 
absence in the ocean remote from land; and 
on the curious colour of the remora, with a 
dark tint on the stomach rendering it less 
visible when attached by its head sucker, and 
having its light-tinted back next to the shark. 
At St. Thomas’s the importance of the 
Corallinaceae in forming calcareous reefs is 
urged on the geologist; and the poisonous 
nature of the spines of a local sea-urchin is 
contrasted with a corresponding state of those 
of the remarkable flexible Asthenosoma of 
the Philippines. The comparative invisibility 
of the spines of some cacti, and their effec- 





tual defence against the devouring of the 


plant by large animals, is noticed ; and there 
is an interesting paragraph on the sea-beans, 
which, growing on Little Saba Island close 
to the sea, have been floated to distant shores, 
such as those of Tristan da Cunha, Bermuda, 
and the Azores. The crabs of Bermuda, 
leading such uncrab-like lives, and the 
land Nemertine worm and the corals are 
described ; and then the volume passes on to 
the flora, hot springs, and the vegetation 
of St. Michael. The grand Cural of Madeira 
is noticed, and the lavender-covered hills of 
St. Vincent are described. The keen sight 
of a Grapsus and the endeavours of a sand- 
crab not to be driven into the water are ex- 
plained ; and then, at St. Jago, the nodular 
calcareous algae described by Darwin in a 
limestone are exemplified by the instance of 
living nodular algae off the Philippines. 

The curious bracket-shaped sea-weed nests 
of the Noddies are described, in the visit to 
St. Paul’s Rocks; and the habits of the 
predaceous crabs, together with the delights 
of competing with sharks in fishing, are 
amusingly told. Jatropha urens, the stinging 
Euphorbia, came under observation at Fer- 
nando do Norhona; and the affinities of the 
flora and fauna of the island with those 
of the mainland of South America are 
explained. One of the most interesting 
chapters refers to the ornithology of the 
Tristan da Cunha group of islands, and also 
to Inaccessible Island, with its tussock grass 
and millions of penguins and pecking, or 
rather biting, parent birds, which defeated 
the Challengers. The nests of the Mollemauk 
and the nestling of the Great Albatross, 
within a crater at Tristan da Cunha, at an 
altitude of 7,000 feet, are described; and 
there is a charming felicity of description 
about all this natural history, which is an 
immense relief after what some people call 
ornithology. The Cape of Good Hope dis- 
strict is described in a perfectly novel man-. 
ner; and in noticing one of the whales occa- 
sionally found, or rather a Ziphius, Mr. 
Moseley describes the continuous growth of 
the two fangs of the lower jaw over the 
upper, so that the mouth is gradually re- 
stricted in its opening power—a biological 
fact sufficiently puzzling to the Darwin- 
ian. The vast masses of Azorella in Ker- 
guelen and the rest of the flora are carefully 
noted, and on Marion Island the Great 
Albatross was found on its raised nest. The 
King Penguin, with its beak in the air and 
straight neck, is comically noticed; and in 
Heard Island we get some excellent inform- 
ation regarding glaciers and the situation 
and philosophy of them—matters which have 
already made another Moseley distinguished. 
The greatest pains have been taken to de- 
scribe the Antarctic bergs and ice. Australia 
and New Zealand afford plenty of scope 
to Mr. Moseley; but the most interesting 
part of his chapters on them relates to the 
degraded humanity of Cape York. 

Mr. Moseley found the natives in a lower 
condition than he had expected. Their 
camp consisted of an irregular oval space, 
concealed in the bushes, at some distance off 
one of the paths leading to the forest. In 
the centre were low heaps of wood-ashes 
with fire-sticks smouldering on them. All 
around was a shallow groove or depression, 











caused partly by the constant lying and 
sitting of the blacks im it, partly by the 
gradual accumulation of ashes inside, and 
the casting of these and other refuse imme. 
diately outside it. On the outer side of 
this groove or form were stuck up, at an 
angle, large leaves of a fan-palm here and 
there, so as to form a shelter, under which 
the blacks huddled together at night to 
sleep. This miserable shelter is properly 
compared by Mr. Moseley to the camps and 
mounds of primitive European men ; and the 
ashes, refuse of bones, and shells evidently 
resemble kitchen-middens. Twoold women 
were in camp, huddled up. They were re. 
duced nearly to skeletons, and had protu- 
berant stomachs, and sores on their bodies, 
and no clothing but a bit of dirty mat. 
These hags looked up at a visitor with an 
apparently meaningless stare, but only to see 
whether any tobacco or biscuit were going to 
be given them. They exhibited no curiosity, 
but only scratched themselves now and then 
with a pointed stick. All the property of 
the younger women was a piece of 
European stuff for the loins; and some 
of the men wore tattered shirts. There 
were a few baskets of plaited grass 
made by the old women, and some large 
Cymbium shells with the cores smashed out, 
which had been used for holding food or 
water. Some square gin bottles had re- 
placed these primitive vessels. The most 
prized possession of the blacks, Mr. Moseley 
says, is the bamboo pipe, obtained by barter 
from the Murray Islanders; and the tobacco 
is smoked in them after a peculiar fashion. 
Some spears and a throwing-stick, but no 
knife or tomahawk, were their weapons. 
The blacks feed on shell-fish and on snails, 
on snakes and on grubs, which are hunted 
for by the women. They dig wild yams 
with a pointed stick, hardened in the fire. 
Their only implements are a round fiat 
stone, and a long conical one, suitable to be 
grasped in the hands. Their spear-heads 
are of bone, and some with four prongs are 
used for spearing fish, but large game are 
not attacked. These blacks are very forgetful, 
and never seem to carry an idea long in 
their heads; they even forget their wages. 
On one occasion Mr. Moseley shot some 
parroquets, and one of the blacks lighted a 
fire of grass and sticks, tore a couple of 
clutches of feathers off each of the birds and 
threw them in the fire, for the rest of the 
feathers to singe partly off. Before they 
were well warm through, they pulled the 
birds out and tore them to pieces, and ate 
them all bleeding, devouring a good deal of 
the entrails. But if humanity is miserable 
at Cape York, other nature is rich enough. 
The vegetation, which is partly that of India, 
Australia, and Fiji, is rich. The country 
is wooded in every direction, but with con- 
stantly recurring open patches covered with 
scattered acacias, gum-trees, and Proteaceae, 
with only grass growing beneath. ‘In the 
dense woods, with their tall forest trees and 
tangled masses of creepers, one might for a 
moment imagine oneself back in Fiji, but 
the characteristic opens, with scattered 
Eucalypti, remind one at once that one 1s 10 
Australia.” ‘‘In the woods the tree trunks 


are covered with climbing aroids, and often 
with orchids.” Mr. Moseley states that the 
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number and variety of birds at Cape York 
js astonishing, and some are exquisite in 
their plumage. 

The Aru, Admiralty, and Fiji islands 
among others visited by the Challenger 
occupy much space in the book, and the 
anthropology is as interesting as the natural 
history. The author’s special work among 
the Corals is given in very plain language, 
in the chapter on Tahiti especially. To- 
wards the end of the book there are inter- 
esting descriptions of the wingless Diptera 
of the Falklands; and, on a visit to Ascen- 
sion, a popular error was corrected regard- 
ing turtle egg-hatching. The eggs are buried 
in the sand at such a depth that they have 
a constant mean temperature, never hot and 
never cold. The last chapter of the book is 
certainly a very wonderful production, and 
is crammed with valuable facts regarding life 
on the surface of the ocean, and the deep sea 
and its fauna. Some of the dredgings are very 
interesting to the geologist. Thus in 1,400 
fathoms a piece of wood and half-a-dozen 
examples of a large palm-fruit were found, 
and the last were fresh and white within. 
The hollows of the fruit were occupied by a 
smalllamellibranch molluscand a gasteropod, 
and the husks were bored into by a Teredo. 
Between the Fijis and New Hebrides, in 
1,450 fathoms, a piece of a branch of a tree, 
three feet in length, was found. There are a 
few concluding remarks on the zoology of the 
ship, and the story of the clever parrot which 
used to say, “‘ What! two thousand fathoms 
and no bottom! Oh, Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S.” 
Every chapter has a list of the literature of 
its subject appended, and the few illustra- 
tions are very good. After reading this book 
and studying Mr. Moseley’s original papers, 
it is impossible not to regret that he has not 
the control and direction of the Challenger 
collections, or of a large portion of them. 
Certainly this book is written in the spirit 
which science expects all the Challenger 
literature to adopt ; for simple specific descrip- 
tions alone and wild hypotheses will not be 
tolerated. The expedition was sent forth to 
advance biology in the widest sense, and not 
to bring home curiosities and specimens to 
be named and described without any regard 
to their affinities and geological bearings. 

P. Martin Doncay. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


GEOLOGY. 


A New Estimate of the Age of the World.— 
Geologists, astronomers, and physicists alike have 
hitherto been baffled in their attempts to set up 
any satisfactory kind of chronometer which will 
approximately measure geological time, and thus 
give us some clue to the antiquity of our globe. 
It is therefore worth noting that Mr. Mellard 
Reade, of Liverpool, has lately contributed to the 
Royal Society a very suggestive paper, in whica 
¢ endeavours to grapple with the question by 
employing the limestone rocks of the earth’s crust 
as an index of geological time. Limestones have 

en in course of formation from the earliest 

own geological periods, but it would appear 
that the later-formed strata are more calcareous 
than the earlier, and that there has, in fact, been 
& gradually progressive increase of calcareous 
matter. The very extensive deposition of car- 
bonate of lime over wide areas of the ocean- 
bottom at the present day is sufficiently at- 
tested by the recent soundings of the Chal- 





lenger. According to the author's estimate, 
the sedimentary crust of the earth is at least one 
mile in average actual thickness, of which probably 
one-tenth consists of calcareous matter. In seeking 
the origin of this calcareous matter, it is assumed 
that the primitive rocks of the original crust were 
of the nature of granitic or basaltic rocks. By 
the disintegration of such rocks, calcareous and 
other sedimentary deposits have been formed. The 
amount of lime-salts in waters which drain dis- 
tricts made up of granites and basalts is found, by 
a comparison of analyses, to be on an average 
about 3°73 parts in 100,000 parts of water. It is 
further assumed that the exposed areas of igneous 
rocks, taking an average throughout all geological 
time, will bear to the exposures of sedimentary 
rocks a ratio of about one to nine, From these 
and other data Mr. Reade concludes that the 
elimination of the calcareous matter now found 
in all the sedimentary strata must have occupied 
at least 600 millions of years. This, therefore, 
represents the minimum age of the world. The 
author infers that the formation of the Laurentian, 
Cambrian, and Silurian strata must have occupied 
about two hundred millions of years; the Old 
Red Sandstone, the Carboniferous, and the Poiki- 
litic systems, another two hundred millions; and 
all the other strata, the remaining two hundred 
millions. Mr. Reade is, therefore, led to be- 
lieve that geological time has been enormously in 
excess of the limits urged by certain physicists; 
and that it has been ample to allow for all the 
changes which, on the hypothesis of evolution, 
have occurred in the organic world. 


Geology of Colorado.—Another stout volume, 
forming the Tenth Annual Report of the Geological 
and Geographical Survey of Colorado and portions 
of the adjacent territories, has been prepared by Dr. 
Hayden and his staff of surveyors, and has recently 
been issued by the Department of the Interior. 
This Report describes in considerable detail the 
field-work of the Survey during the season of 
1876; work which was confined to that part of 
Colorado included in the famous At/das, and which 
was carried on in the interior of the country, far 
remote from settlements, and among hostile bands 
of Ute Indians. The volume, which extends to 
upwards of 500 pages, is crammed with valuable 
matter, most of which naturally relates to local 
geology. Mr. Gannett, however, has contributed 
an excellent article on the economic resources of 
Colorado—a subject which the Survey has always 
kept steadily in view. The Report is accom- 
panied by numerous maps and sections, including 
three large coloured maps of Colorado showing 
respectively the geology, the economic features, 
and the drainage of the country. The volume 
also contains much ethnological matter, which we 
hope to notice on another occasion. 


Geology of Yorkshire.—We have lately received 
the first part of vol. vii. of the Proceedings of the 
Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic Society, 
edited by the hon. sec., Mr. J. W. Davies. 
This society formerly confined its operations to 
the West Riding, but has lately extended 
them, with marked success, to the entire county. 
The number before us opens with a valu- 
able address by Lord Houghton, one of the vice- 
presidents, in which the members are urged 
to concentrate their attention on points of local 
interest rather than to dissipate their energy by 
discussing questions of general science. “The 
more provincial you are the better.” The mem- 
bers, as a rule, seem fully alive to the value of 
such advice ; at least the number of the Proceed- 
ings recently issued is almost exclusively given up 
to papers on local geology. These papers, on the 
whole, are highly creditable to the society, and 
testify to the useful work which it is accom- 
plishing. 

The Eruptive Rocks of the Saar and the Moselle. 
—Many of the eruptive rocks which occur in the 
Deyonian strata between these rivers have been 


minutely studied by Prof. von Lasaulx, whose | 





results have been recently published by the 
Naturhist. Verein d. preuss. Rheinlande u. West- 
phalens, In the northern part of the area the 
rocks are chiefly diorites and diabases; while, to 
the south, melaphyres are dominant. In the 
alteration of the melaphyre three distinct stages 
are noted: first, the base becomes partially con- 
verted into viridite, and the olivine is also pene- 
trated by veins of this alteration-product; then 
the plagioclase becomes attacked, while the 
augite, the olivine, and all the base is changed to 
viridite; in the third stage the plagioclase be- 
comes completely cloudy, showing scarcely any 
striation, while all the viridite disappears by con- 
version into ferric oxide. As final products, the 
melaphyre yields clayey and quartzose brown iron- 
ore; while the diorites give either epidosite, or 
limestone rich in epidote ; and the diabases be- 
come serpentinous limestones and dolomites. 


Practical Geology. By W. Jerome Farrison. 
(Stewart and Co.) This unpretending little work 
is written by the Curator of the Leicester Museum, 
who is also editor of the Midland Naturalist. Mr. 
Harrison, however, is not merely a student of 
specimens and books, but is an enthusiastic field- 
geologist. Dissatisfied with the unpractical cha- 
racter of many of the popular text-books, he has 
written a rudimentary work which is characterised 
by the prominence given to practical instruction 
in field-geology. We heartily sympathise with 
his desire to give the beginner a taste for observa- 
tion in the field. To teach in this way is to dis- 
courage cramming, and to develop a healthy tone 
by bringing the student face to face with nature. 
Those who desire to cultivate a taste for field- 
geology will find this little work of much service. 
There is, however, abundant room for improve- 
ment in the illustrations, 





METEOROLOGY. 


The Greenwich Meteorological Observations.—The 
long- promised discussion of the Greenwich 
records has at last appeared in a volume of 108 
pages, which contains the results from twenty 
years’ photographic records of the barometer, and 
dry and wet thermometers, the two series being, 
however, not exactly synchronous, as the Pressure 
ranges from 1854 to 1873, and the Tempera- 
ture from 1849 to 1868. In addition, twenty- 
five years’ results of earth-temperature observa- 
tions are discussed. 


The Meteorology of Mountain Stations.—Dr. 
Hann, who is well known as one of the highest 
authorities on this subject, has published a Report 
to the Congress at Rome, on the existing material 
for the study of the conditions of the atmosphere 
at great heights above the sea-level. He begins 
by giving a list of the existing records, of which 
two very valuable series from the Andes, presented 
to the Paris Academy, have never been published ; 
and he points out the various problems which may 
be partially solved by observations on peaks and 
in balloons, and concludes with a recognition of 
the services to science rendered by the founders of 
the several mountain stations, and to Mr. Glaisher 
and M. Tissandier for their balloon work. At the 
same time Dr. Hann has published in the Sitz- 
ungsberichte of the Vienna Academy for October 
24, 1878, an elaborate discussion of the results of 
seven years’ observations on the Schafberg, in the 
Salzkammergut, at the height of nearly 6,000 feet. 
The rate of decrease of temperature is only 0° 8 F. 
per 100 métres on the mean of the year—about 
one-half of its theoretical amount. The pressure 
observations show that Riihlmann’s formula is 
more correct than Gauss’s, for the difference 
between the calculated and levelled height (of 1,223 
métres) is not more than one métre by the first 
formula, while by the second it is four métres, 
The curves of diurnal range of pressure show 
some striking peculiarities, the most noticeable 
being the fact that the ordinary barometric mini- 
mum in the afternoon is replaced by a maximum, 
which the author connects with the period of the 
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wind-force. This exhibits a minimum about 
2 p.m., in direct contradiction to its ordinary 
behaviour. This Dr. Hann explains by a courant 
ascendant. 


The Climate of Nova Zembla.—A Norwegian 
captain named Bjerkan spent the winter of 1876-7 
at Méller Bay on the west side of Nova Zembla. 
He had taken an aneroid and some thermometers 
with him from the Meteorological Institute of 
Christiania, and he took observations four times a 
day from October 4 to June 11, when he went 
sealing. The Journals have been discussed by M. 
Steen, Prof. Mohn’s first assistant, and published 
in the Norwegian Jahrbuch for 1876. The 
aneroid came to grief at the outset, so that all 
that we have are the temperatures of air and sea 
with careful notations of wind and weather. The 
most interesting feature of the thermometric 
records is that the temperature shows a decided 
maximum in January: 4°4 F. above the 
means of either December or February. This 
peculiarity is also noticeable in all the existing 
records from Nova Zembla, and in the Austrian 
observations from Franz Joseph Land, and is 
therefore not confined to the period of Capt. 
Bjerkan’s stay. This high temperature was 
accompanied by prevalent southerly winds, but 
M. Steen says that in the absence of barometrical 
observations it is impossible to say whether these 
winds were due to the passage of cyclones to the 
northward of the station in the month of Janu- 
ary. The investigation of this question will be 
an interesting problem for Count Wilczek and 
Lieut. Weyprecht, if they go to Nova Zembla. 


Geographical Meteorology.—Behm's Geograph- 
isches Jahrbuch for the current year contains 
Dr. Hann’s biennial summary of the progress of 
climatology, in the widest sense of the word, 
during the years 1876-7. We need only say 
that the résumé is fully equal to its predecessors, 
and as exhaustive as we should expect from the 
diligence of its author. 


The New Bavarian Organisation.—Prof. von 
Bezold has just issued the Instructions for his 
observers. ‘They present some peculiarities re- 
markable to English ears. He exposes his ther- 
mometers in window-screens, like those exhibited 
by Prof. Mohn at South Kensington in 1876, fitted 
on hinged arms so as to be drawn round at time of 
observation. The maximum thermometer may be 
read at any hour in the afternoon, when the maxi- 
mum temperature is supposed to be past—a plan 
which seems very objectionable. The rain-gauge 
is supplied in duplicate, one lid being issued which 
is always kept on one of the instruments. This is 
an ingenious device for dealing with snow. The 
hair hygrometer is not used. 


The Prevalence of Hail in Wiirtemberg.—In 
the AcapEeMy for May 1, 1875, we noticed Herr 
Camerer’s paper on the forty-six years’ hail records 
at Stuttgart. Now that the full half-century since 
1827 is complete, Herr Riecke has issued a more 
careful discussion. The material is furnished by 
the claims sent in by the several parishes for the re- 
mission of land-tax owing to damage done by 
hail. The main bulk of the paper is simply statis- 
tical ; the only scientific facts in it are that the 
hailstorms are apparently becoming more destruc- 
tive. As regards liability to being visited, it 
appears that pine-woods enjoy comparative 
immunity, while beech-woods and bare hill-sides 
are particularly unfortunate. The parishes most 
frequently devastated lie on the outskirts of 
wooded hills, but it does not appear that clearance 
of a wood has any deleterious influence. The 
valleys of the Neckar and some other rivers are 
the least troubled by this annoyance. 


Tue Zeitschrift of the Austrian Meteorological 
Society has appeared in 1879 in a new form, in 
monthly instead of fortnightly parts, and the parts 
are issued in wrappers, a very great improvement. 
The — papers in the numbers for January 
and February are two parts of a German transla- 





tion of Dr. Woeikof’s “ Winds of the Globe,” 
which recently appeared in the Smithsonian con- 
tributions as a sequel to Prof. Coffin’s paper. The 
February number, however, contains a most in- 
teresting and suggestive memorandum by Dr. 
Hann on the general theory of atmospheric cur- 
rents. He points out how all text-books of mete- 
orology have followed each other in asserting that 
the Trades and Anti-Trades are produced by the 
simple ascent of warm air from the heated surface 
of the earth near the equator. He shows how 
Von Lamont, in 1862, explained that no cour- 
ant ascendant action could raise a large mass 
of air from the surface of the earth. The action 
of heat is really to expand the air, and the isobaric 
surfaces take an ellipsoidal shape, with the major 
axis at right angles to the axis of the earth. This 
action lifts the isobaric surfaces, as is proved by 
the fact that mountain stations show a maximum 
of pressure in summer and a minimum in winter. 
This expansion produces an efflux in the upper 
regions towards the Pole. The so-called Return 
Trade is really this outflow ; and it is due, not to 
the temperature at the surface of the ground, but 
to that of the entire column of air. Dr. Hann 


then proceeds to show that the prevalent motion - 


from the west in the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere does not come solely from the equatorial 
belt. The paper is concluded by some remarks on 
the origin of anticyclones, and on the general 
theory of storms as affecting the entire mass of the 
atmosphere. It is shown how the differences of 

ressure must be more important in a lateral than 
in a vertical direction, owing to the comparatively 
insignificant depth of the stratum of air. Hence 
it is evident that in studying weather we 
should take cognisance of the conditions prevail- 
ing in low latitudes; whereas at present most 
a charts are confined to the region north of 
30° N. 


The Prediction of Storm-Tracks.—M. Brounow, 
of the newly established Marine Department of 
the Russian Meteorological Institute, has recently 
issued a lithographed paper on the subject of the 
prediction of storm-tracks. He lays down on a 
chart for 8 a.m. the regions of rise and fall of the 
barometer during the previous night, and joins 
the central points of these areas by what he calls 
the “ difference line,” laying down also the known 
track of the storm for the preceding twenty-four 
hours. These two lines in general intersect, and 
the direction of motion of the centre for the day 
succeeding the date of the chart makes with the 
difference line an angle which is greater in the 
—— of 1:3: 1 than the angle made with this 
difference line by the original track of the storm. 
M. Brounow gives a series of charts to prove his 
theory by actual instances, but in the present 
paper he does not explain how he determines the 
distance to which the storm will eventually 
travel. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Entomorocicat Socrety.—(Wednesday, February 5.) 


Sir Joun Lupsock, Bart., V.-P. R. S., President, in 
the Chair. Mr. H. J. Elwes exhibited a collection of 
Lepidoptera from a small island at the mouth of the 
river Amur.—Mr. Waterhouse exhibited a remarkable 
spider from West Africa, Gasteracantha Cambridgei, 
Butl. — A specimen of Harpalus oblonguisculus 
taken at Weymouth was exhibited by Mr. Champion. 
—The Rev. A. E. Eaton remarked on the peculiarities 
in the neuration of the wings of most of the Ephe- 
meridae, and exhibited drawings of wings of Trich- 
optera and Tineina to show the homologies in the 
neuration of the same.—The secretary read a note 
from Dr. Fritz-Muller, recording a remarkable case 
of mimicry in the Brazilian butterfly Eweides pavana, 
which mimics Acraea Thalia. It is, however, in the 
male sex of E. pavana that the greatest resemblance 
to the Acraea is found.—The following papers were 
also communicated :—On the Lepidoptera of the 
Amazons, &c. Part. III.—Noctuites,’ by A. G. 
Butler; “ Description of a new Genus of Rbyncopho- 





rous Coleoptera, &c.,” by C. O. Waterhouse; and 


‘‘ Descriptions of the Lepidopterous Genus Kallima,” 
by F. Moore. 





Royat Asrronomicat Socrery.--(Anniversary Meet. 
ing, Friday, February 14.) 

Lorp Linpsay, M.P., President, in the Chair. The 
Astronomer-Royal presented, on the part of Lady 
Herschel, a photograph of a picture of Caroline 
Herschel (who died in 1848 in her ninety-eighth 
year). In moving a special vote of thanks, Lord 
Lindsay mentioned that only two ladies—namely, Miss 
Caroline Herschel and Mrs. Somerville—had ever 
been elected associates of the society.—The meeting 
then passed to the consideration of the special busi- 
ness with respect to the livings of Stone and Hart- 
well, of which notice had been given in a circular, 
The reading of the council’s Annual Report was post- 
poned in order to allow the President to deliver his 
address on presenting the gold medal of the society 
to Prof. Asaph Hall, “ for his discovery and observa- 
tions of the satellites of Mars, and for his deter- 
mination of their orbits.” After mentioning some 
of the incidents of Prof. Hall’s life, and after giv- 
ing at some length an outline of the various 
astronomical labours by which Hall’s name had be- 
come well known to astronomers previously to the dis- 
covery for which the council have awarded him 
their medal, Lord Lindsay referred to the results of 
several unsuccessful searches for satellites of Mars 
which had become publicly known previously to the 
opposition of 1877. During the favourable opposition 
of 1830 Midler came to the conclusion that, if such a 
satellite existed, and if it possessed the same reflect- 
ing power as the planet, its diameter could not exceed 
some twenty miles. Nothing is known about searches 
made during the favourable oppositions of 1845 and 
1862. But on some occasions during the less favour- 
able opposition of 1864, Prof. d’Arrest, though using 
the excellent Copenhagen refractor, searched again in 
vain, and pointed out that any satellite, or satellites, 
of Mars would probably be hidden in the glare of 
the planet’s light. The previous failures of dis 
tinguished observers did not, however, discour- 
age Prof. Hall from instituting a fresh search 
when he was in charge of the magnificent Washington 
refractor of twenty-six inches’ aperture at the time of 
the splendid opposition of 1877 ; and, after some dis- 
appointments, he succeeded in discovering the two 
satellites. As many of the topics of Lord Lindsay’s 
address were dealt with in our “Science Notes” on two 
occasions (see AcaDEMY of September 15, 1877, p. 274, 
and of October 19, 1878, p. $88), a reference to these 
notes will perhaps be sufficient. On the conclusion 
of his address, the President requested one of the 
secretaries to place the medal in the hands of the 
Minister of the United States, to be transmitted to 
Prof. Asaph Hall as the highest mark of esteem in 
the gift of the Royal Astronomical Society.—Some 
portions of the Annual Report were then read, and 
the officers and council for the coming year elected. 
At the end of 1878 the society counted 590 Fellows 
and forty Foreign Associates. 





Roya Asiatic Socrery.—( Monday, February 17.) 


Sir H. C. Rawuzmson, K.C.B., President, in the 
Chair. Prof. Legge read his second paper “On the 
Principles of Composition in Chinese Composition, 
as deduced from the Written Characters.” Having 
referred briefly to his former paper on the 20th ult., 
when he treated of the structure of the characters, 
and of the ancient style of composition, the Professor 
proceeded to deal with the polished or literary style, 
the Mandarin colloquial, and the purely vernacu- 
lar speech of the different dialects. With this object 
in view, he exhibited the general characteristics 

these different methods of composition, showing how 
the rhetorical processes, both in writing and speaking, 
compensated for the absence of inflexions, and how 
the unchangeable ideograms were made to convey 
thought as deftly and as effectually as the words of 
an alphabetic language. The rule first enunciated by 
Dr. Marshman—* that the whole of Chinese grammar 
depends on position ””—was shown to be only partially 
true ; in fact, that students of Chinese and philologists 
generally must get rid of the idea that there was any- 
thing corresponding to Aryan or Semitic grammar 10 
Chinese. Rules, no doubt, there are, and these are no 
difficult to understand and master. Indeed, one could 
learn to translate Chinese, and to compose and speak i” 
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it, sooner than other languages could be as completely 

uired. The view of Chinese presented in the two 
papers, if not entirely new, was intended to be the 
eatrying out, further than had been previously done, 
of facts now generally recognised with reference to 
the structure of the written characters. 





ZootocicaL Socrety.—( Tuesday, February 18.) 


Pror. W. H. Frower, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in 
the Chair. The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of 
the Rev. T. O. Morris, an example of Bombyx querciis 
with malformed antennae.—Mr. Sclater exhibited a 
new humming-bird from Northern Peru, which he 
had received for identification from M. L. Taczan- 
owski, and which he proposed to name Thaumatius 
Taczanowskit ; and a living Amphisbaenian (Bronia 
brasiliana) lately received by the society from Monte 
Video.— A communication was read from Mr. E. L. 
Layard, containing a note on Pachycephala icteroides, 
Peale, with the description of a supposed new species 
of the genus from Ovalau, Fiji group, which he pro- 

to call P. neglecta.—Communications were read 
from Dr. A. Giinther, containing a description of four 
new species of chameleons from Madagascar, to be called 
Ch.malphe, Ch. brevicornis, Ch.gularis, andCh. globifer ; 
and from Mr. Edgar A. Smith, containing a descrip- 
tion of a large collection of mollusca from Japan, 
formed by Capt. H. C. St. John, R.N., of H.MS. 
Sylvia.—Messrs. Godman and Salvin read descrip- 
tions of a number of new species of butterflies from 
Central and South America. A second communica- 
tion from the same authors gave an account of a col- 
lection of butterflies. made by the Rev. G. Brown in 
New Ireland and New Britain. Mr. A. G. Butler 
gave an account of the heterocera contained in a 
collection from the same locality.—A communication 
was read from Mr. W. A. Forbes on the systematic 
position of the genus Lathamus, in which, from 
a study of its pterylosis, osteology, and other 
points in its external and internal structure, he 
showed that this parrot must be referred to the 
neighbourhood of the Platycercidae——Mr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe read a note on Heliodilus Soumagnei, 
Grandidier, of which a specimen had recently been 
acquired by the British Museum. He likewise 
pointed out the characters of a second species of 
the genus Dromaeocercus, from Madagascar, which 
he proposed to cali D. Seebohmi.—A communication 
was read from Mr. A. Boucard, containing descrip- 
tions of two supposed new species of South American 
birds.—Dr. F. Day read some remarks on the occur- 
rence at Southend of the Little Gurnard, Trigla 
poeciloptera. 


Mergorotoeicat Socrety.—( Wednesday, 
February 19.) ~ 

C. Greaves, Esq., President, in the Chair. The fol- 
lowing papers were read :—“ Diurnal Variations of 
Barometric Pressure in the British Isles,” by Fred- 
erick Chambers. The object of this paper is to show 
that differences of types of the diurnal variations of 
pressure at inland or sea-coast stations are due to the 
superposition on a common type of diurnal variation 
at all the stations of a distinct diurnal variation of 
barometric pressure, such as is required to satisfy the 
convection-current theory which explains the well- 
known diurnal land and sea breezes. To show this, 
all that is necessary is to take the differences of the 
corresponding hourly inequalities of the barometric 
pressure at pairs of inland and coast stations, and to 
exhibit these differences in the form of curves, which 
are then found to closely resemble the curves of diurnal 
variation of air temperature.—‘‘On a Standard 
Cistern Siphon Barometer,” by Frederick Bogen.— 
“On the Relation existing between the Duration of 
Sunshine, the Amount of Solar Radiation, and the 
Temperature indicated by the Black Bulb Ther- 
Mometer in Vacuo,” by G.W. Whipple. The author 
has instituted a comparison between the duration 
of sunshine, as determined by Campbell’s sunshine 
tecorder, and the amount of solar radiation, as 
ascertained from the readings of the black-bulb 
ermometer in vacuo, for the year 1877, at the Kew 

} atory. It is evident that there is a close rela- 
tion between these phenomena, but, owing to the great 
Tange of the black-bulb thermometer, the exact nature 
of the connexion is not immediately evident. The 
author says that it may be safely concluded that the 
Measure of solar radiation as given by the black-bulb 
€tmometer is only to be considered at any place as 








an indication of the relative presence or absence of 
cloud from the sky at the locality, and so its use as a 
meteorological instrument may with advantage be set 
aside in favour of the sunshine record, which has not 
the elements of uncertainty attached to it, inseparable 
from the former instrument.—* Results of Meteor- 
ological Observations made at Buenos Ayres,” by 
W. B. Tripp. 





Royrat Socrety.—( Thursday, February 20.) 


W. Sporriswoopz, Esqe., D.C.L., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—‘‘ On Elec- 
trical Insulation in High Vacua,” by W. Crookes ; 
“On the Reversal of the Lines of Metallic Vapours,” 
IV., by Profs. Liveing and Dewar. 





Socrety or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, February 20.) 


Lorp Carnarvon in the Chair. The Rev. W. C. 
Lukis read a paper “ On the Hunebeds at Drenthe, 
in Holland,” illustrated by careful plans and draw- 
ings of the tombs themselves and of objects found in 
them. The stone cists have been in every case 
originally covered by mounds, and all were con- 
structed for a single interment, with no provision for 
reopening for subsequent burials. They vary in form 
from circular to a long oval, the dimensions being— 
in length from 12 ft. to 65 ft.; in width from 4 ft. to 
9 ft.; and in height from 4 ft. to 5ft.6in. Some of 
the stones have been artificially split, but there are 
no signs of the means by which this was dune; nor 
are there any sculptures on the stones. The remains 
found in the cists were bones which had been sub- 
jected to the action of fire, portions of urns, seven 
flint arrowheads and oae celt, but no metals, though 
bronze occurs in the unchambered barrows. Mr. 
Lukis insisted on the necessity of accurate ground- 
plans and measurements for the investigation of 
monuments of this class.—Sir John Lubbock gave an 
account of the hopeful state of his Bill for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Monuments, and of his reasons 
for accepting the trustees of the British Museum as 
the body charged to carry out the Bill, instead of a 
commission chosen from the presidents of learned 
societies as at first proposed. Mr. Stanley Leighton 
thought that the working of the Bill ought to be 
placed entirely in the hands of Antiquarian Societies, 
and that money could be raised for the purpose by 
voluntary contributions instead of by Parliamentary 
grant. After some discussion the meeting generally 
expressed its approval of the Bill. 





Cuemicat Socrery.—( Thursday, February 20.) 


Dr. Grapstonz, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read:—“ On Colouring 
Matters derived from Diazo Compounds,” by Dr. O. 
N. Witt. For some time after the introduction of 
aniline dyes—though magentas, violets, and blues 
were obtained in profusion—no choice of yellow or 
green aniline dyes was to be had. A few years back, 
however, a beautiful yellow dye, chrysoidin, was de- 
scribed by Hofmann, and since that time numerous 
patents have been taken out for the manufacture of 
similar substances. In the present paper the author 
gives an account of these various substances, which 
are oxy- or amido-derivatives of azobenzene, including 
the different Tropaeolins.—“ Investigations into the 
Action of Substances in the nascent and occluded Con- 
ditions : Hydrogen, continued,” by Dr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Tribe. The authors have investigated the actions 
of nascent hydrogen obtained by electrolysis and hydro- 
genoccluded in palladium or platinum, on nitric and sul- 
phuric acids. They establish a close similarity of cha- 
racter, andtherefore of condition, between the so-called 
nascent hydrogen and the hydrogen occluded by metals. 
—‘“On some Methods of Vapour Density Determina- 
tions,” by Mr. J.T. Brown. The author criticises the 
methods and formulae of previous experimenters, and 
suggests the determination of the vapour-tensions of 
mercury by estimating the vapour-tension of a sub- 
stance over Wood’s metal and over mercury at different 
temperatures.—‘‘ On the Decomposition Products of 
Quinine and the allied Alkaloids,” by Mr. J.J. Dobbie 
and Dr. W. Ramsay. The authors have oxidised the 
four principal alkaloids derived from cinchona bark, 
and find that they all yield on oxidation the same 
acid, tricarbopyridenic acid ; they also point out that 
there is a close relation between the cinchona bark 
alkaloids and the bases of the pyridin series. 





Lixwxan Society.—( Thursday, February 20.) 


Pror. Attman, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
Rev. G. Henslow exhibited a portion of an elm bough 
having a pulley centrally imbedded; externally all trace 
of its presence was obliterated, and the wood-growth 
indicated thirteen years subsequent to entrance of 
the foreign body.—Mr. kK. Bowdler Sharpe showed and 
commented on a series of rare birds. Among those 
from New Guinea were skins of Paradisea Raggiana, 
collected by the Rev. Mr. Lawes; others, obtained 
in the Fijis by Baron von Hugel, were species of the 
genus Pinarolestes, which also inhabit Tutuela, one of 
the Samoan Islands.—Mr. W. H. Fitch passed round 
a coloured drawing of the remarkable large crimson- 
coloured pitcher, twelve inches long and nine in cir- 
cumference, of Nepenthes sanguinea, grown at Bury 
by Mr. O. Wrigley.—A paper was read by Dr. H. 
‘Trimen, on the genus Oudneya, Brown. This is a small 
cruciferous shrub discovered by Dr. Oudney in the de- 
sert between Tripoli and Mourzuk. The genus has been 
obscure in consequence of Brown’s short and insuffi- 
cient diagnosis. This latter Cosson has shown to be a 
Moricandia ; hence Brown’s genus has been doubt- 
fully referred to the same. Dr. Trimen shows from 
an examination of Oudney’s herbarium in the British 
Museum that Oudneya is identical with Henophyton, 
Coss., which name will supersede, having thirty- 
one years’ priority.—The abstract of a communication 
“On some South American Genera of Plants of Un- 
certain Position,’ by Mr. John Miers, was read by 
the Secretary. — Dr. Maxwell Masters next gave 
the chief points of a paper “On the Inflorescence 
of Crassulaceae.” Though dealing principally with this 
group, he discussed the schemes of classification pro- 
posed by Roeper, Bravais, and others, as also the emen- 
dations of Hofmeister, Sachs, and the modern German 
school of botanists. He proposed a rearrangement under 
the heads of Monopodial, or indefinite; Choripodial, or 
dichotomous; and Pleiopodal, or definite, the last 
comprising the Sympodial varieties. The modifica- 
tions brought about by’ suppressions, adhesions, con- 
genital or otherwise, real or apparent, and by dis- 
placements of varying kind and degree, were alluded 
to, the general conclusions being that, while suppres- 
sions and adhesions do occasionally occur, yet in 
most instances the phenomena witnessed might easily 
be explained by displacement of parts, and especially 
by that process of elongation known as uplifting. 
The history of development, as well as the internal 
structure, he believes to be consistent with this 
latter view, but not, as a rule, with the theory of 
adhesion. 





PuitoroaicaL Society.—(Friday, February 21.) 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. H. Sweet read a paper, “Contributions to Old- 
English Etymology and Phonology.” The derivations 
proposed were :—(1) Gdrsecg, from the gasric of the 
Runic Casket, which Mr. Sweet translated “sea,” 
and explained as a derivative of the root gais, thus 
signifying the “raging one.” (2) Fultum, in its 
oldest form fultem, =full-team. (3) Sulung (neuter) 
= sulg-lang, parallel to furh-lang, the form swulung 
pointing to swulg from the root swelg, sulg originally 
meaning the “devourer” (of the earth). The pho- 
nological contributions were as follows :—The preterite 
cem of cuman levelled its vowel under that of the 
plural cémon, by the analogy of slég, slégon, &c., as 
shown by the coom of the Pastoral. ‘The é of wén, 
woen, &c., is a mutation of 6, the stages being wdni, 
woni (like mano, mona), wéni, win, win. The a of 
ai became @, as in deg from dag, &c., the resulting 
@i being still preserved in weildwei (Alfred's 
Boethius) for wélawaé from original wai, this weildwei 
being the original of the E. wail. The change of @ 
into @ was universal, not only in deg but also in 
degas, herd, eil, the stage of vowel and consonant in- 
fluence being much later. F and / acted on a in two 
ways, (1) by inserting a guttural glide-vowel, giving 
heard, eali, and (2) by gutturalising the @ itself, giving 
hard, all, all of these forms having arisen independ- 
ently in the different dialects. Original au passed 
into ea through eu, co, ed, @a (as shown independ- 
ently by Paul in Germany), the change of @ to ea 
being parallel to that of hano to hana. The older 
stage preserved in Bede’s Aeodbald. The diphthongs 
in heard, heorte, dream, freosan all origivally had the 
stress on the first element, which was long in the 
second pair: ea, eo; e@a, eco. The Old Saxon change 
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of séola (=Gothie saiwala) to siola is the result of 
confusion with the long-vowelled diphthongs. After- 
wards the stress was often shifted together with the 
quantity, eea becoming gaa. 





Puystcar Socrety.—( Saturday, February 22.) 


Pror. W. G. Apams, F.R.S., in the Chair. Dr. C. W. 
Siemens described his new Electric Current Regula- 
tor. A necessary condition of the transmission of 
power to a distance by electricity along a single con- 
ductor, and redistributing it by means of branch cir- 
cuits to separate electric lamps or motors, is thatthe cur- 
rent strength in each lamp shall be practically uniform ; 
otherwise the current flowing in the whole branch 
will be disturbed and all the lampsin the branch will 
suffer. Hence the necessity of a regulator to regulate 
the flow of current so as to keep it uniform, how- 
ever the resistance of the circuit, or the electro- 
motive force of the source, may vary. The author 
believes that by properly arranging a number 
of dynamo-electric machines, either in series or 
parallel (for intensity or quantity) at each end 
of the wire, a vast amount of power may be sent. 
along a small copper conductor successfully, provided 
the distribution is properly regulated. He has de- 
signed a regulator based on the heating of a wire by 
the passage of a current through it. A fine strip of 
mild steel 3, mm. thick is stretched horizontally be- 
tween two terminals. An upright spindle is sup- 
ported by means of an insulating foot upon the middle 
of this strip in such a manner that as the strip bends 
or sags by its expansion the spindle sinks with it. 
Now, this spindle carries at its top a table or plate of 
metal (or, as the case may be, a set of radial springs), 
and as the spindle rises or sinks to different heights 
this plate or these springs make contact with other 
springs set radially around ; and these contacts take 
out from or throw in resistance coils into the circuit of 
the current. The sensitive strip is so thin that it may 
be regurded as a radiating surface merely, and it may 
be assumed that its temperature due to heating by 
the current balances itself with the radiation instan- 
taneously. After passing through the steel strip, the 
current flows through the coils thrown into 
circuit, and, by the arrangement we have described, if 
the current increase so as to overheat the strip, the 
latter sags a little more, the spindle sinks, and 
the consequence is that one or more of the spring 
contacts are broken, and one or more coils inserted 
in eireuit. A rise of i° Fahr. in the tem- 
perature of the strip is sufficient to liberate two or 
three of these coils. The fact that the temperature 
of the strip varies as the square of the current 
favours the sensibility of the apparatus. An older 
form of this apparatus, having pendulous contacts, was 
also shown ; also a regulator in which the expansion 
by heating of a sensitive wire caused the resistance 
of several carbon bars in contact to vary through the 
pressure exerted on them by means of a bell-crank 
lever. Dr. Siemens had not been able to prepare 
carbons which gave the wide variations of resistance 
obtained by Mr. Edison. Siemens’ regulator can 
also be used as a current meter by causing the sensi- 
tive strip to actuate a lever carrying at its enda 
pencil writing on a moving paper. Dr. Coffin said 
that he had thought of a regulator in which the 
heating of a wire spiral in a gaseous chamber would 
cause the gas to expand and drive up a mercury 
column past a series of contacts which would 
throw resistances in circuit. Dr. Guthrie sus- 
pected from some experiments of his that the 
conductivity of metals was not strictly propor- 
tional to their sectional area.—Dr. Schuster then 
gave the results of three observations of his on the 
spectrum of lightning. These were made by a spectro- 
scope with two prisms-—one for the red and the other 
for the blue end of the spectrum — which were 
shifted into the line of sight by a chamber- 
arrangement. These observations were made, one at 
Las Animas, one at Manitou, and one at Salt Lake 
City last year. They showed the three nitrogen lines, 
with three well-defined bands, and one doubtful band. 
The nitrogen lines correspond to the spectrum of air, 
and the bands appear to Dr. Schuster to agree with 
the spectrum of the light round the negative pole of 
the spark in a tube containing oxygen with adultera- 
tion of carbonic oxide.—Prof. Ayrton then exhibited 
an exisothermal model. of a cooling globe, the globe 
in question being a trachyte earth of 8,000 miles in 
diameter. The model gives graphically the tempera- 





ture of every single point of the earth, from the 
moment when it was at the temperature of molten 
trachyte down to 800,000,000,000 years afterwards : 
that is, long after the present era. 





Royat Grocrapuicat Socrery.—( Monday, 
February 24.) 


Str Ruruerrorp Atcock, K.C.B., in the Chair. The 
first paper was by Mr. C. R. Markham, C.B., ‘On 
the Basin of the Helmand, the chief River of Afghan- 
istan.” This river, like so many others of Central 
Asia, derived its waters from a surrounding mass of 
hills, and ended in an inland lake, its course being 
over 700 miles in length. The basin of the river was 
classic ground, and was the scene of many ancient 
Persian tales, as related in the pages of Firdusi. The 
course of the river is very imperfectly known, and 
many of its affluents are completely unexplored. Mr. 
Markham then proceeded to enlarge upon the legend- 
ary history, the topography, and the gaps in our exist- 
ing knowledge of the region referred to.—The second 
paper, also read by Mr. Markham, was by Lieut.- 
General E. Kaye, “On the Mountain Passes leading 





to Bamian,” which lies at a distance of some | 


112 miles from Cabul. The paper was based on notes 
and personal recollections of a march thither with a 


column of British and native troops with artillery in | 


1841. In the discussion which ensued General 
Thuillier, R.A., late Surveyor-General of India, gave 
a concise account of the arrangements made for 
attaching surveyors to each of the expeditionary 
columns now in Afghanistan, and related instances of 
personal daring displayed by two of these surveyors— 
Capt. Woodthorpe, R.E., and the late Capt. Samuells, 
who had unfortunately succumbed to illness contracted 
during his survey operations. Sir William Mere- 
wether explained the facilities for communication 
between Quetta and the sea at Kurrachee, by way of 
the Bolan and Sukkur; and Sir Henry Rawlinson 
added some useful remarks and criticisms on various 
matters of detail in Mr. Markham’s paper. 








FINE ART. 


for the Royal Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Association of Ireland, 1870-1878.) 


Tuanks to the untiring zeal of Miss Stokes 
this truly national work has now been com- 
pleted; many additions having been made 
to the collection of drawings of monumental 
and other inscriptions formed by the late 


George Petrie, whose celebrated book on the | 


Round Towers of Ireland was but the intro- 
duction to a treatise never written by him, 
the place of which has been well supplied by 
the work of Lord Dunraven. 

The study of sepulchral remains of the early 
historical period has made much progress 
of late years. We will pass over the rude 
cromlechs, kist-vaens, cairns, maeni-hirion, 
sepulchral chambers, and other monuments 
in which wnworked stones were used; as well 
as the curious cup and ring-marked stones 
and rocks, so fully illustrated by the late 
lamented Sir J. Y. Simpson. These have 
more recently been found in India, and have 
been described and figured by Mr. H. Rivett 
Carnac, in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal for 
1877, by whom an apparently satisfactory 
explanation has been given of their meaning. 
To this class of antiquities the strange 
markings upon the stones of some of the 
monuments at Gavr-Innis in Brittany 


and in the Maeshow Caves may be ascribed. 
Our attention must be directed:to monn- 
ments bearing inscriptions, in which the 
name of a deceased individual is generally 


| beautiful character. 
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recorded, often accompanied by ornamental 
details. The works of De’ Rossi on the 
Roman inscriptions, M. le Blant on the 
Gaulish ones, Prof. Stephens on those of 
Scandinavia, and Prof. Hiibner’s great 
undertaking, are especially worthy of notice ; 
while the remains in our own country haye 
exercised the skill of various archaeologists, 
The grand work of the late John Stuart on 
the stones of Scotland is unquestionably one 
of the finest publications in existence, 
although the vast number of monuments 
therein represented have the peculiarity that’ 
they are almost entirely destitute of in. 
scriptions, while the sculptured designs 
upon them are of the most elaborate and 
The human figure also 
is often introduced in them engaged in 
various occupations. In the Isle of Man 
(as illustrated in the work of Mr. Cuming) 
similar ornamental designs and figures are 
introduced, but accompanied in most in. 
stances with runic inscriptions in the Scan. 
dinavian language, as on the stones of Den. 
mark and Sweden, whereas the ornamental 
designs on the latter are entirely unlike the 
Manx ones. 

In Wales ornamental designs, chiefly of 
interlaced-ribbon patterns, are generally 
employed (without, however, the intro- 
duction of the singular spiral ornaments 
of the Irish School or of interlaced lacer- 
tine animals, and still more rarely of the 
human figure); but the inscriptions are very 
numerous and almost universally in debased 
Latin, a great peculiarity being that the 
name of the deceased person is generally 
recorded in the genitive case without any 


Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Language, | prefix: thus on the Maco Medae Binns Se 


chiefly collected and drawn by George | “1: ~ ae tt Mite ; 
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find ‘“‘ Dervaci filius justi ic iacit,”’ and on the 


Triluni Dunocati.” On some few of the 
Welsh stones also we find inscriptions in the 
Ogham character, and these are mostly re- 
petitions of the Latin inscription, and thus 
become so many Rosetta Stones in the 
Roman and obscure Irish characters. The 
Cornish stones more nearly resemble those 
of Wales (as might have been expected), 
but lack the more elaborate ornamenta- 
tion and Oghamic characters, and thus 
show a less decided Irish influence ; while 
the stones of Cumberland agree rather with 
the Scotch ones in being much ornamented 


| and rarely accompanied by inscriptions. It 


cannot be regarded as otherwise than re- 
markable that these local modifications 
should have existed, and their investigation 
would doubtless throw much light on the 
causes (educational and religious) which 
led to their adoption. 

The work of which the title is given at the 
head of this notice makes us fully acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the Irish inscribed 
and sculptured stones. 

In the year 1822 Dr. Petrie first visited 
Clonmacnoise, where he made drawings of 
one hundred and forty-three inscriptions, of 
which at the present time there are only 
eighty-six remaining, the rest having been 
broken up and lost, or perhaps stolen by 
tourists; and he made from ninety to ® 
hundred drawings of such inscriptions on 
his visits to other ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of Ireland. Some few of these were 
mere notes or insufficient sketches which 
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have required recension; and, in order to 
make the work as complete as possible, all 
such inscriptions as are found on reliquaries, 
croziers, &c.—such as those on the Soiscel 
Molaise, the Caah of Columcille, the Cross 
of Cong, the Shrine of St. Patrick’s Bell, the 
Lismore Crozier, and other similar monu- 
ments—have been added. So that not fewer 
than two hundred and eighty-seven inscrip- 
tions are collected and fully illustrated in 
the work before us, the plates (except a few 
photographic ones) having been executed by 


, Miss Stokes herself. 


The Clonmacnoise inscriptions occupy the 
first volume, while the second is devoted to 
stones and other monuments from other 
localities. The inscriptions on the Irish 
stones are almost universally in the Irish 
language, not more than a dozen being in 
Latin.* One, the stone at Kilmalkedar 
Gallarus, first published by Petrie, is a pillar 
marked on one side with a slightly orna- 
mented cross, and on another side with the 
letters DNI (in the text, page 7, it is incor. 
rectly given DNE)—i.e., the Cross of our 
Lord—accompanied by a complete Abeceda- 
rium, being a well-preserved example of the 
whole alphabet in the Roman characters of 
the sixth or seventh century, possibly in- 
tended by the sculptor as a means for the 
instruction of his followers in the rudiments 
of the Latin language, it having been 
“the practice of the first teachers of Christianity 
in Ireland to furnish their disciples with the 
Abecedarium, as appears quite clear from Nennius 
and the most ancient Lives of St. Patrick. The 
ordinary formula of these Irish inscriptions is 
simply the name of the deceased, either alone (as 
‘Suibue m conhuidir’) or most generally pre- 
ceded by OF do, OF ar, and Oroit ar, as ‘+OF 
do coinnursce, OF ar thuathal,’ and ‘Oroit ar 
chiimascach m ailello —#.e.,‘ A prayer for Coin- 
nursce,’ &¢,” 

In one instance we find a mixture of Irish 
and Latin, on a stone at Inismurray : “Or do 
Moredach hu chomocain hic dormit.”’+ 

As the work is confined to inscribed stones 
in the Irish and Latin languages, the 
numerous Ogham inscriptions in Ireland 
are not given, nor are simply ornamented 
stones introduced. The latter, however, 
very rarely occur in Ireland, as the in- 
scription of the deceased person’s name 
can be traced back to a very early period. 
Thus in the first volume four abbots of 
Clonmacnoise of the seventh century, six 
abbots, kings, &c., of the eighth, twenty- 
eight of the ninth, eighteen of the tenth, 
and nineteen of the eleventh century, are 
commemorated upon these stones, whose 
obituary notices are also given in the Annals 
of the Four Masters, the Chronicon Scotorum, 
and other authorities. 

Almost all the Irish inscriptions are 
accompanied by a figure of the Cross of dif. 
ferent forms, from two simply crossed lines 
to elaborately-ornamented cruciform designs; 
the latter are, however, of very rare occur- 
rence, and can scarcely be compared with 


a 





_* These twelve Latin inscriptions have been pub- 
lished and commented upon by M. Gaidoz in the 
Mélanges publiés par ’' Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 1878, 
and separately. 

_ t The references to the Latin and bilingual inscrip- 
tons given at the foot of vol. ii., page 133, should 
have been made to the plates of “vol. ii.” and the 
Second bilingu d inscription is upon p'. xlv., not xv. 





the grand and richly-decorated crosses of 
Monasterboice, Kells, &c., illustrated by Mr. 
Henry O’Neill. These sepulchral figures of 
the cross are of all shapes, Latin, Greek, 
Maltese, &c. Comparing the ornamentation 
of the Irish sepulchral monuments with 
those of Scotland, Cumberland, or Wales, 
we cannot adopt the conclusions at which 
Miss Stokes has arrived (vol. ii, p. 155), 
that the Manx, Welsh, and some of the 
Scottish stones are not to be compared with 
those of Clonmacnoise and Durrow, and that 
the art found in these countries as well as in 
Ireland belongs to a style which overspread 
them all in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
‘and which attained a more beautiful result 
in Ireland because in the hands of a people 
possessed of a singularly fine artistic in- 
stinct.”” We know nothing in Ireland which 
can be compared with the simple elegance 
of some of the Llantwit stones, or with very 
many of the Scotch stones illustrated by 
Stuart. J. O. Westwood. 








THE FINE ARTS IN FRANCE. 
Paris : Feb. 17, 1879. 

People in England are a I know, that 
changes in the Ministry should involve changes in 
the Fine Arts administration. Your readers will 
be less surprised, perhaps, than others, because I 
have tried several times to explain the reason in my 
letters. It is not unadvisable to return to the 
subject once more. The present circumstances are 
definitive. Nobody, of course, can accurately pre- 
judge the future; but all sensible people are agreed 
in recognising the Republican form of government 
as definitively established in France, and the period 
of social disturbance into which the Revolution of 
1789 had thrown the country by transferring the 
power from the hands of the nobles and priests 
to those of the bourgeois and people as having at 
last come to a close. 

In the old society the Throne was the sup- 
port of the Fine Arts, as the Church had been 
in the preceding centuries—that is to say, to 
the end that they might serve to enhance 
its glory and power. In the new society they 
played no such direct part, and must have 
declined had not the State taken the place of the 
Throne—founded museums, decreed the embellish- 
ment of public buildings, ordered statues, &c. But 
the State itself{—though representing the perman- 
ency of France, her soil, her industries, her intel- 
lectual, military, and moral greatness, &c.—has 
worn successively several outward forms, each of 
which, under the name of Enipire, Restoration, Oon- 
stitutional Royalty, or Septennate, has exercised 
pressure directly, and for its own profit, on the 
direction of the Fine Arts. You know nothing of 
this system in England, where a rich and powerful 
aristocracy stands on the steps of the Throne, and 
strengthens it by a liberal use of its wealth. 

Added to this the spirit of personal independ- 
ence, association, and collective responsibility in 
the municipalities is much more strongly developed 
in your maritime and industrial people than in our 
rural and commercial population. All the governors, 
therefore, have had under different names to keep 
the post of Intendant-Général des Beaux-Arts, in- 
cluding the direction of the subsidised theatres— 
subsidy is another piece of administrative ma- 
chinery unknown to you—of the museums, State 
purchases and orders, Salons, &c. The Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, which David, true to the revolu- 
tionary spirit, had dissolved, was reconstituted in 
1816, and endowed with the exorbitant privilege 
of directing the art instruction of the country 
with the help of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
of sending its best pupils to Rome. 

Romanticism was the first raising of bucklers 
against the Academic systein, nearly allied te the 





administrative. In spirit—thanks to men of 
genius like Victor Hugo and Eugéne Delacroix— 
it triumphed, but in practice it was defeated. 
It freed some, but could not loosen the chains 
of those unhappy artists who depend on the 
generosity of officials for their bread and lay all 
dignity aside for orders. The system of instruc- 
tion patronised by the State has the enormous 
disadvantage of preventing the competition of 
rival methods, of accustoming the public to accept 
without discussion opinions rw made. The 
system of constant acquisitions by the State has 
the disadvantage of favouring intriguers, and en- 
ticing incomplete natures which make weak artists 
away from the higher industries—of developing 
the sentiment of imitation to a fatal degree, and 
making the public suspicious of whatever is new 
and original. Now, whom has this system 
benefited ? Noone. Our school of painting is in 
a state of intellectual decline—most distressing to 
us at the time of the Universal Exhibition. Our 
manufacturers complain of being no longer able 
to find apprentices willing modestly to learn their 
business. Our amateurs have vied with each 
other in the collection of objects of art. Our 
Salons have become mere sale-rooms where four 
or five thousand pictures are piled up, wearying to 
no profit the most kindly-disposed attention and 
the strongest legs. The Chamber itself has given 
a warning to the country by increasing the Budget 
of Public Instruction, and making various reduc- 
tions on those portions of the Fine Arts Budget 
which seemed to them rather too widely diverted 
from their real object. Clericalism has invaded 
every avenue. Last year again the City of Paris 
exhibited the marbles, pictures, and engravings 
they had bought at the last Salon, and the 
orders that had been issued from their offices, 
Of their eighty-three new acquisitions, eighty 
were religious subjects. Neither the public 
gardens, where the eyes of children might be 
trained at their play, nor the maitries, where the 
most important acts of a citizen’s life are accom- 
plished, nor the /ycées, where the precious flower 
of the nation’s youth unfolds itself, nor the high- 
schools, where these young saplings acquire the 
strength to bear leaves and fruit, had been deemed 
worthy of a single #rder! In our museums the 
same keepers who were there forty years ago are 
there still. The admirations of their youth are 
their admiration still. The galleries of the 
Louvre contain three landscapes of Constable’s, 
which they owe to the generosity of a foreign 
amateur, Mr. Wilson! They possess neither a 
Hogarth, a Gainsborough, a Crome, nor a Turner! 
Is this general instruction? Is this responding to 
the oo vote of eight millions for the year 
1879 


M. Philippe de Chenneviéres is far from having 
been the most culpable of the administrators who 
have succeeded each other in the direction of the 
Fine Arts. He was, on the contrary, one of the 
most devoted. Unfortunately he wes a Clerical, 
and the France of to-day is not Olerical. His de- 
cree for the decoration of the Pantheon, which con- 
centrated all the active forces of the present school 
of )pecore| on subjects, not religious in the higher 
and respectable sense of the word, but on mystical 
subjects, foreign to real history, was suicidal. 
Apart from this mistake, apart also from the mis~ 

¢ to which he owed his fall—which consisted in 
giving, in the very limited space of the Universal 
Exhibition, the place taken from our school of 
sculpture to a barren exhibition of historical por- 
traits—apart from these mistakes, he attempted 
many good things. He has just published a 
vindicatory pamphlet, which I recommend to my 
readers, entitled Rapport adressé a M. le 
Ministre de Vinstruction publique, des cultes et des 
beaux-arts, par M. Ph, de Chennevieres, directeur 
des Beaux-Arts, sur [administration des Arts, 
depuis le 23 Décembre 1873 jusqu’au 1 Janvier 
1878 ; likewise, by the same, the pamphlet entitled 
Allocutions prononcées dans diverses solennttés inté- 
reseant la direction des Beaua~ Arts 1874-1878, M: 
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E. Guillaume’s short tenure of office will call forth 
no regret. M. Guillaume is a sculptor who under- 
stands his business, but whose teaching is not very 
certain: who passes from a very finished bust, from 
a well-balanced group, to a strained and twisted 
figure, wanting in colour. He is the type of the 
Academician troubled with remorse, who endeav- 
ours from time to time to allay it by a little ex- 
cursion into the territories of romanticism. He 
lands there, but is unable to speak the tongue. 
He is an avowed Clerical. He belongs to the 
council presiding over the erection of a church on 
the hill of Montmartre, to the honour of the 
Virgin, in expiation of the crimes of France in 
general, and Paris in particular. The only act of 
his direction will have been the regulation relat- 
ing to the yearly Salons, which, by admitting the 
rejected artists parallel with the accepted, would 
create unexampled confusion in the visitors’ minds, 
and involve the compulsory exhibition of from six 
to eight thousand works! Let us hope that this 
regulation will cause the State to give up these 
yearly Salons, which compromise its dignity and 
teach the artists not to combine to manage their 
common interests. Let us hope that in order not 
to break too suddenly with an old tradition, or 
draw down a charge of Vandalism on the Repub- 
lic, the State will limit itself to triennial exhibi- 
tions of really exceptional works deserving of 
general interest. 

Very far from giving up her interest in the arts, 
France would wish to impart to them a more use- 
ful direction and a more philosophical aim. The 
question of the Beautiful still holds paramount 
sway. Universal exhibitions have proved that 
the diffusion of beautiful things and the teaching 
of drawing in every shape were so many condi- 
tions of the industrial superiority of the people. So 
well does the Chamber know this that it was on 
the point of creating a vast Ministry of the Fine 
Arts. The idea was given up because public 
opinion had not been sufficiently prepared for it 
by the press. It is most likely to be revived. In 
the mean time the Department of Worship has 
been added to the Ministry of the Interior, and M. 
Jules Ferry, the new Minister, has nothing but 
Public Instruction and the Fine Arts. Ex- 
cept as regards the general policy to be adopted, 
and the signing of documents, he will confine 
himself chiefly to Public Instruction. Associated 
with him is an Under-Secretary of State, M. 
Turquet, a young and energetic man, who has 
shown his interest in modern art by making a 
good collection of well-painted and uncommon 

ictures, among them La Mort de Marceau, by 

. P. Laurens. As assistant, under the title of 
Secretary-General, that of Director having been 
done away with, he has chosen M. Louis de 
Ronchard, a well-educated, discreet, and hard- 
working man.. He was one of Lamartine’s secre- 
taries and an Aabitué of the salon of the Comtesse 
d’Agoult, a woman of great energy, known, under 
the pseudonym of Daniel Stern, as an historian and 
a thinker. M. L. de Ronchard has been on the 
staff of most of our political papers, and has pub- 
lished some ably-written and ingenious articles in 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts on the pediments of 
the Panthéon. We shall now see him at work. 

He takes office under far better conditions than 
his predecessors, but his task is much harder. 
Ever since 1870 the watchword has been, “ Let us 
make no change, replace no one!” Well, now it is 
the reverse. Many things must be changed ; let 
us look out for a new administration. It must be 
admitted that since the point of view which criti- 
cism takes alters, is strengthened, by the spectacle 
and study of new discoveries, by the comparison 
of the various systems, by the infusion of scientific 
methods, the men in office must also grow old; 
but they grow old after the manner of oysters 
sticking to a rock in a bay never visited by the 
fisherman’s net. A function is not respectable in 
itself, but becomes so in proportion to the value 
of the person who holds it. Nor is a man specially 
designed for a director of a museum solely because 





he is the son or nephew of a director. Yet this 
is what we have come to. And having once 
touched on this question of the museums, how many 
reforms need to be introduced into these vast 
depéts of public instruction! Ours are much more 
visited by the working and lower-middle classes 
than yours. Why should these working-men and 
these citizens, who form the mainspring of the 
grand and formidable machine of universal suffrage, 
not find keepers in the galleries of the museums 
ready to furnish them with any information they 
might require, or whose offices were easy of access ? 
Compendious catalogues for the cost of a few 
pence? Facilities for getting casts or photographs 
taken of the rare objects they might point out? 
Cheap books with reproductions of the paintings 
and drawings obtained by means of some of the 
new processes? Ido not think I am a Utopian 
in wishing for my country, now that she has de- 
finitively entered on the régime prepared by the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, that she 
should acquire the practice of the Fine Arts. 
Pu, Burry. 








THE GERMAN IMPERIAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


THe meeting of January 31 was addressed by 
Signor Fontenay, who exhibited a fragment of 
ancient Roman glass of the Imperial period, on 
which remained a considerable part of a figure 
of Hercules. He explained the manner in 
which these polychromatic rilievos were formed, 
and made special reference to that material of 
“‘ blood-red glass” mentioned by Pliny, a beautiful 
cup of which had been exhibited by Gréau in his 
collection at the Trocadéro. He then proceeded 
to the examination of a fragment of blue glass, 
with a white raised leaf on its outer surface. He 
said that it could not be asserted that all these 
works consisting of more than one layer were 
executed by the graver or burin, but that some 
white rilievos on a deep-blue ground were pro- 
duced by affixing the leaves by means of a 
cement and rendering them firmly adherent at a 
moderate temperature in the furnace. 

Prof. Helbig directed the attention of the 
audience to the fibulae discovered at Palestrina, in 
the tomb from whence were taken the jewels now 
at the Kircherian Museum. He said that but few 
similar fibulae were known—those, namely, belong- 
ing to the Princes Barberini, found at Palestrina, 
and the two in the possession of the British Museum, 
one of which came from Caere, the other appa- 
rently, like those first mentioned, from Palestrina. 
The most expert goldsmiths, he went on to say, 
had never been able to discover the manner in 
which these fibulae were worn, the pin not being 
visible, and the hooks not adapted for easy use. 
But a part of one of those in the Kirch- 
erian Museum having been removed, it was seen 
that the pin was concealed in a small gold tube, 
in order to prevent any injury from the point. 

Prof. Helbig referred to the passages in Homer 
in which jibulae, or buckles, which could not 
have been different from our own, are mentioned ; 
and these references helped in establishing the 
period to which the ancient jewellery of Pales- 
trina and Cervetri should be attributed. 

Prof. Helbig then brought forward No. 5 of 
the Gazette Archéologique, recently published, in 
order to prove that the terra-cotta statuette re- 
= in plate 27, and entitled an Asiatic 

enus, should rather be considered as the most 
ancient representation of Narcissus. 

Prof. Henzen, in allusion to No. 4 of the second 
series of the Bullettini della Commissione Archeo- 
logica Municipale, just published, took occasion 
to propose some alteration in the supplement to 
the stone published at page 261, and to illustrate 
= fragment of the Acta Triumphorum, at page 

On February 7 Dr. von Duhn exhibited two 
photographs of seated female statues, belonging to 
the museum of Prince Don Alessandro Torlonia. 











He expressed the utmost gratitude to the princely 
owner for his politeness in making him a present 
of the photographs, and in permitting him to 
speak on the subject. And, indeed, we must all 
rejoice to see Prince Torlonia give the lie by 
this action to the accusation brought against him— 
for it had been said by many that he caused the 
excavation of antiquities in various territories of 
the province of Rome only to bury them anew in 
his museum at Lungara. This is not the place to 
speak of that marvellous museum, which contains 
five hundred and seventeen antique sculptures, 
among which the series of the “ Emperors ” or the 
“Imperial busts,” two hundred in number, is 
especially remarkable. To return to the photo- 
graphs exhibited by Dr. von Duhn: both repre- 
sent women seated in the manner of the famous 
Menander of the Vatican Museum, one arm lean- 
ing on the back of the chair, the other resti 
negligently on the figure. Von Duhn observ 
that among the statues of the Imperial age figures 
of matrons in this attitude were frequently met 
with; and hesought to discover the type from which 
the Roman sculptors derived their inspiration. 
This type, he believed, was to be found in Greek 
sculpture of a good epoch, among which he was 
happy to number one of the two Torlonia statues, 
a work executed in the best artistic taste and in 
the most masterly style. He called the attention 
of the audience to the dog represented beneath 
the chair of the matron, observing that the animal 
had not been placed in that position for a merely 
“static” purpose, or, in other words, to perform the 
indispensable part of supporting the figure; he 
rather recognised in this mastiff the dog of the 
province given as a portion to the mother of 
Alexander the Great, whom he believed to be 
represented in this statue, which he did not 
hesitate to denominate the pearl of the Torlonia 
Museum. Dr. Gherardini brought forward a copy 
of a mosaic of unknown origin, exhibited for some 
years in the Museum of the Collegio Romano, in 
which he believed was represented the. battle of 
Bacchus with the Indians, while to others it 
appears more probable that the principal incident 
depicted is an episode of the epic age, and the 
most prominent personage one of the satyrs com- 
bated by the auxiliary troops, 

Prof. Helbig finally exhibited a marble frag- 
ment recently discovered on the Esquiline, in 
which remain pieces of coloured glass, such as 
were used instead of marbles and precious stones 
in mural decoration. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. J. Hogarth anp Sons have now on 
view at their gallery in 96 Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, an interesting series of etchings by the 
brothers Messrs. C. P. and F. Slocombe. These 
consist of studies from nature executed during 
the last twelve years. We hope it will not dis- 
turb a pleasant artistic companionship if we con- 
fess that after noting those etchings which pleased 
us best we found them to be all the work of Mr. 
C. P. Slocombe. His very accurate and painstak- 
ing manner of translating nature into the etcher’s 
art reminds us somewhat of Dr. Evershed’s. By 
the side of Mr. Seymour Haden’s bold and poetical 
works, some of which hang in the same room, 
Mr. Slocombe may seem a little cold and timid. 
His more grandiose productions, such as Tintagel 
Castle (No. 10) and Chaik Cliffs at Rottingdean 
(No. 8), are faithful and curious, but not impres- 
sive. He succeeds better in such really charming 
compositions of an idyllic cast as Sunshine 
Waterlilies. But by far the most interesting work 
in the collection is A Quiet Retreat, Pinner, 
Middlesex (No. 4)—a very loving and beautiful 
study of an English garden in winter, with bare 
trees—elms and poplars—seen against a clear, pale 
sky and reflected ina pond which fills the fore- 
ground. This is, indeed, a very desirable little 
work, Mr, Slocombe needs to beware of lack of 
transparence in his treatment of the sea. 
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Mr. Leopotp Lowensraq is engaged in etching 
one of the most pleasing of the early pictures of 
Israels, After the Storm. 


We hear that within a day or two the Fine 

Art Society in Bond Street will close its Exhibi- 
tion of Etchings by Great Masters, for which Mr. 
Seymour Haden, the proprietor of the etchings 
exhibited, has furnished a pamphlet of notes now 
jn its second or third edition. To this further 
issue of the very interesting and vivacious Notes 
and Catalogue certain additions have been made ; 
but they are neither numerous nor important, 
though they include brief mention of the work 
of a very great artist who used tbe etching-needle, 
Charles Méryon, Méryon’s etchings are now re- 
presented in the exhibition by two of his most 
famous subjects—the Abside de Notre Dame de 
Paris, which is deemed generally to be the most 
poetical, and the Morgue, which is confessedly 
the most passionate and weird. Until there is 
organised that exhibition of Méryon’s work alone 
which would reveal to the general public, so to 
say, a new genius they have thus far only read 
about—if, indeed, they have read of him at all 
— these two prints of the Abside and the 
Morgue represent him with power. Mr. Haden’s 
own mention of him in the Catalogue is but slight 
—Méryon having already been written of in 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, in Etching and 
Etchers, and in the Nineteenth Century—but it 
contains one or two truths to add to what we 
know of him already, and they are the outcome of 
Mr. Haden’s practical observation. From both the 
Morgue and the Abside, says this writer, “it may 
be inferred that his work was not impulsive and 
spontaneous, like etchers’ work in general, but re- 
flective and constructive, slow and laborious, and 
made up less of etching proper than of touchings 
and workings on the copper which do not admit 
of exact description.” It appears that the follow- 
ing was his method :— 
“First he made, not a sketch, but a number of 
sketches, generally on vellum, two or three inches 
square, of parts of his picture, which he then put 
together and arranged into an harmonious whole, 
which whole he first bit in and then worked into 
completeness by the dry point and the burin. What 
is singular, and a proof of his concentrativeness, is 
that the result has none of the artificial character 
usual to this kind of treatment, but that it is always 
slow and simple, and that the poetical motive is never 
lost sight of.” 


Tue Ipswich Fine Art Exhibition, just closed, 
has been a success. The amount already realised 
is 600/., and the number of pictures sold 162. 
The visitors were more numerous than those of 
last year by about 1,000. 


Fottowine the example frequently set of late 
years in England, MM. Ch. Ephrussi and Gus- 
tave Dreyfus are arranging for an exhibition of 
drawings by Old Masters in Paris. It will be 
opened towards the end of April in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. 


A SILVER dagger, the work of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, and some other art-treasures, have been stolen 
from the Royal Palace in Lisbon. The thief is 
believed by the Portuguese police to be at the pre- 
sent time in Paris, 


Munxkacsy’s picture, Milton and his Daughters, 
recently noticed in these columns as having been 
taken trom the French Exhibition to Vienna, has, 
it is said, been sold for 200,000 francs (8,000/,). 


By telegram from Sydney, New South Wales, 
we learn that the long-expected statue of Captain 
Cook had arrived there, and, having been ed 
on its pedestal in Hyde Park, was unveiled with 
great ceremony on February 25, instead of Feb- 
tuary 14, the hundredth anniversary of his death. 


Frrepricoh Epvarp MryYERHEIM, who has 
been justly called the founder of the school of 
genre-painting in Berlin, died a few weeks ago in 
that city. Meyerheim was born at Danzig in 1808, 
and was educated in the local Art School, but 





entered the Berlin Academy in 1859. Some of 
his earlier work was in monumental painting, but 
in later life he adopted the domestic subjects by 
which he is best known. He was most successful 
in representing the cheerful home-life of the North- 
German peasant, and was particularly happy in 
catching the humour of children. The first 
picture which brought him fame was a West- 
phalian Peasants’ Shooting-Match, now in the 
National Gallery of Berlin, The Ravené Gallery 
in Berlin possesses several of his best works. 


TuHE historical painter Michael Echter, a pupil 
of Wilhelm Kaulbach, died at Munich on the 6th 
inst. 

Tue silver wedding of the Emperor and Em- 
press of Austria will be kept asa testival through- 
out the Empire. In Vienna, especially, a grand 
procession, in imitation of the mediaeval proces- 
sions, is intended. The Viennese committee have 
confided the artistic arrangements to Profs. Kund- 
mann and Makart, the architects Streit and 
Wagner, and the painter Schilcher. Prof. 
Makart is preparing drawings of the groups and 
costumes, for which his studies for his great 
picture of the Entry of Charles V. unto Antwerp 
render him well qualified. 


Dr. DEecks, in the second volume of Miiller’s 
Etrusker (p. 495), quotes from the Bullettino of 
the Roman Institute (1875, p. 87) a bronze 
mirror having the word ¢ruial written, as he puts 
it, over the Scaean Gate, which word, occurring here 
and on a mural painting, he takes to mean a “ man 
of Troy.” But the mirror, which is now in the 
British Museum, very plainly reads 7ru¢l{e—that 
is, Troilus—not inscribed on the Scaean Gate, but 
on the base of a statuette of Athena, beside 
which may be seen Achilles, with the head of 
Troilus in his right hand, while the horses of that 
unfortunate youth lie in the foreground—a subject 
which occurs frequently on the later sarcophagi of 
the Etruscans. The mural painting has probably 
also been misread, since the subject may very well 
be identified as the death of Troilus. 








THE STAGE. 


MR. JOHN CLARKE, 


Mr. Jon CLARKE, who died at his residence in 
Camden Road on February 20, was one of the 
best of the performers on our stage who are known 
by the description of “character actors.” His 
humour was not of the rich, abundant, personal 
kind which endears the popular comedian to his 
audiences and secures for him a pretty constant 
following of friends and admirers. In the grotesque 
creations of burlesque he was often very amusing ; 
but his drollery was identified with the part that 
he sustained ; and it could be even laid aside more 
or less completely on an occasion. Thus his per- 
formance of Quilp awakened laughter only by 
reason of the quaintness of its malignity, and the 
restless ingenuity of the dwarf’s petty art of 
mischief and annoyance, and his manifest en- 
joyment of his own misanthropical devices ; for 
in itself it was a powerful and impressive perform- 
ance. The best qualities of Mr. Clarke’s imper- 
sonations arose from the actor’s very distinct con- 
ception of the parts that he assumed, and his 
consequent ability to endow them with consistency 
and sharpness of outline. Whether in grotesque 
caricature or in the more sober walk of comedy, 
he was, indeed, always very much in earnest. He 
presented the unusual phenomenon of a comedian 
with a deep and grave voice: this peculiarity, 
however, being of special service in the delineation 
of smug sententious roguery. In Mr. Byron’s Not 
such a Fool as he Looks, his performance of the part 
of the humble, ill-treated, henpecked, sottish mes- 
senger, who at length plucks up spirit and defies 
the authority of his tyrant wife,was as truthful as it 
was amusing. It was instructive to a student of 
the actor's art to compare the genuine touches of 
humanity and abundant humorous character- 





istics of this impersonation with those arbitrary 
eccentricities on which Mr. Terry, in his enter- 
taining performance of the same part, more often 
relies. Mr. Clarke died at the comparatively early 
age of fifty. Of late his appearances had been 
neither very frequent nor very successful, circum- 
stances which may be partly attributed to phy- 
sical infirmity arising from an unfortunate fall 
from a horse which resulted in permanent lameness. 


MR, JOHN PARRY. 


Mr. Jonn Parry, whose death at: the age of 
sixty-nine is announced, had retired for some years 
from public performances; and though he re- 
appeared on the occasion of his benefit at the 
Gaiety Theatre two years ago, it was then only 
too apparent that his remarkable powers as a 
vocalist and a mimic had dwindled almost to a 
shadow. Mr. Parry was the son of John Parry, 
a popular composer, in his day, of ballads and 
operatic trifles. He first became known as a 
concert singer; but in 1836 he made his appear- 
ance on the stage at the St. James’s Theatre in a 
musical piece called Zhe Sham Prince—a memor- 
able occasion, for on the same evening Charles 
Dickens's first play, a comedy entitled The 
Strange Gentleman, was produced on the same 
stage. “Young” Parry, as he is called in the 
newspapers of the time, appears to have made a 
very favourable impression as a comic actor 
and singer; but his peculiar talent for musical 
burlesque manifested itself even then b 
a parody of Grisis style, and a mock 
dialogo duetto between an imaginary captive 
rincess and her imaginary lover, which seems to 
fave occasioned great merriment. Soon after- 
wards he became better known for that class 
of burlesque musical entertainments in which, 
though he had many imitators, he was still 
unrivalled. In the early part of his career he 
condescended to the trick of rapid changes 
of costume, corresponding to the characters 
which he was — successively to represent ; 
but a little later he found simple evening dress 
and a grand pianoforte quite sufficient for his 
purposes. His comic musical scenas, over and 
above the charm of his rich and flexible voice 
and thoroughly cultivated vocal style, were dis- 
tinguished by a refined humour, a happy gift of 
characterisation by simple unobtrusive means, and 
a rare command over the powers of the pianoforte. 
He had a remarkable faculty for inventing humo- 
rous incidents capable of being indicated within 
the somewhat narrow limits of expression to which 
he chose to confine his comic genius. One of 
these—the notion of a sentimental tenor in Grand 
Opera cruelly embarrassed by the presence of 20 
insignificant an object as a tack supposed to have 
been dropped by the carpenter on the stage—cannot 
have been forgotten by anyone who witnessed that 
ludicrous exhibition of nervous apprehension and 
abortive effort to get rid of the cause of annoy- 








ance. Moy THomas. 
MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—BRAHMS’S NEW VIOLIN 
CONCERTO. 


A new work by Johannes Brahms—one of the 
very few living musicians who may be credited 
with the possession of genius in the highest sense 
of that term—is always an event of real interest ; 
and it was therefore by no means surprising that 
a large number of connoisseurs assembled at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday, on the occasion of 
the first production in England of the new violin. 
concerto which Brahms has written for his friend 
Joachim. 

It is always difficult to appreciate after a single: 
hearing a work of pronounced individuality; and 
in the case of Brahms this difficulty is greatl 
increased by the peculiarity of his style. Of alb 
living pce Mel, +1 the most subjective; he 
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never a to take any account of the probable 
effect of his music upon an audience, but writes 
simply from his own impulse. Being naturally of 
a meditutive, often abstruse, turn of thought, his 
works are therefore, by no means to be readily 
“ understanded of the people.” The remarks to be 
made upon his new concerto must, therefore, be 
taken rather as the record of first impressions than 
as the decided expression of a final opinion. 

In all his larger instrumental compositions, 
Brahms has shown a marked respect for the ac- 
cepted classical forms. He is not, like Liszt, one 
who, finding the mould in which Beethoven cast 
his ideas insufficient or unsuitable, invents a new 
one for himself; his works are for the most part 
perfectly regular in their outline, and the difficulty 
of their appreciation arises from the nature of the 
thoughts themselves rather than from the form in 
which they are presented. 

The concerto produced on Saturday is in the 
customary three movements. The first allegro 
opens with a long tutti for the orchestra, after 
the manner of the concertos of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, in which the principal subjects of the 
movement are expounded. These themes bear 
some slight affinity of character to some of 
those in the first movement of the symphony in 
D; they are full of charm, and well contrasted 
one with another. Here Brahms’s exquisite tact 
in harmonising, and his skill in instrumentation, 
are found at their best. The treatment of the solo 
instrument when it enters appears on a first hear- 
ing somewhat peculiar. It so frequently has a 
eduotiness place in the music that there are many 

assages in which one has rather the feeling of 
istening to a symphony than to a concerto. The 
show-passages are enormously difficult, sometimes 
without being proportionately effective; the 
genius of the violin seems at times to have 
been insufficiently considered. We might al- 
most fancy that Brahms had said, in the 
words of Beethoven: “Can I think about a 
pitiful fiddler, when the Spirit speaks to me, and 
I write down what it dictates?” But Brahms 
‘goes further than his great predecessor. Beet- 
hoven undoubtedly writes passages for the violin 
which are often difficult; but they are invariably 
effective ; in the present work, while the ideas are 
charming, the solo part, considered apart from its 
musical value and simply as a medium for display 
of the executant, strikes us on a first hearing as 
far inferior in point of effect to that of many 
concertos which as pure music cannot be named 
by the side of the present work. This is probably 
the result of the composer's devotion to art for its 
own sake; he cannot make any concession to 
popular taste, or strive merely for effect, even in 
writing what is intended as a show-piece. 

The second movement of the concerto, a poco 
Jarghetto, opens with a strain of great simplicity ; 
and, although it becomes somewhat more elaborate 
as it proceeds, it is as a whole remarkably easy to 
grasp on one hearing. There is less of Brahms’s 
originality here than in the first movement, but 
the solo violin is more effectively treated, the 
cantabile passages especially giving a great oppor- 
tunity to a fine player. 

The finale strikes us as being far inferior to the 
preceding movements; there is in it abundance of 
life and vigour; but the subjects are compara- 
tively destitute of charm; and the impression 
produced by the whole is somewhat vague. There 
is little that dwells in the memory, beyond an in- 
-definite feeling that the soloist has successfully 
overcome a task of unusual difficulty. 

Such is an outline of the impressions produced. 
iby listening to an interesting but unequal work. 
That it is unworthy of its composer cannot be 
said; whether it will enhance his reputation appears 
-at present somewhat doubtful. It is nevertheless 
-quite probable that a closer acquaintance with the 
music might modify the opinions first formed. 
Brahms’s works cannot be estimated cursorily ; 
ithey require study and careful analysis to 
appreciated at their true value. 


With regard to the performance of the concerto, 
when it is said that Herr Joachim was the soloist, 
nothing more need be added. Our greatest 
violinist is equally perfect in everything that he 
undertakes; and there can be no doubt that the 
composer’s thoughts were presented to the audi- 
ence in a manner with which he himself would 
have been satisfied had he been present. The 
orchestral part of the work received the fullest 
justice under Mr. Manns’s careful and painstaking 
direction. ; 

The remaining instrumental numbers at this 
concert were an interesting ‘ Rhapsodie Nor- 
végiemne,” by J. S. Svendsen, Schumann’s sym- 
phony in B flat, and Beethoven's third over- 
ture to Leonora. The vocalists were Mr. 
Santley and Miss Annie Marriott. The latter, 
who is a pupil at the National Training 
School for Music, made her first sr ane at 
Sydenham on this afternoon with Mendelssohn’s 
concert-aria “Infelice.” The scena requires not 
only a fine and powerful voice, but much dra- 
matic power for its due rendering. Miss Marriott, 
however, showed herself fully equal to all the de- 
mands made upon her by the music. Her voice 
is of very pure quality and of great power; 
while her phrasing is excelent, and she sings with 
an amount of real feeling which carries her au- 
dience with her at once. The only fault noticeable 
in her performance, and one against which she 
would do well carefully to guard, is a slight ten- 
dency toward that vicious habit, the tremolo, which 
has been the ruin of so many good singers. She 
is fortunately still young, and can easily cure 
herself of the habit. Her reception was more 
than warm, it was enthusiastic; and it ma 
honestly be said that Miss Marriott deserved all 
the applause she received. A more successful 
début has not often been made at the Crystal 
Palace. 

This afternoon the composer and pianist Herr 
Xaver Scharwenka will make his appearance at 
Sydenham with his concerto in B flat minor, 
which was played at these concerts last season by 
Mr. Dannreuther. Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise ” is also included in the programme. 

EBENEZER Provt. 





Tue second Philharmonic Concert was a slight 
advance on the first in point of interest. Berlioz’ 
overture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” originally. 
composed as a prelude to the third act of his 
opera Benvenuto Cellini, was the least familiar 
item in the programme. The work is a charac- 
teristic example of its composer’s strongly-marked 
individuality ; but the rendering was tame and 
spiritless, and hence its cold reception. Herr 
oachim might have selected one of the less fre- 
ney. performed concertos of Spohr in place of 
that in D minor, No. 9, which is heard so often. 
The remainder of the programme consisted of 
Sterndale Bennett’s symphony in G minor, Beet- 
hoven’s symphony in F, No. 8, and Weber's over- 
ture to Preciosa. Mdme. Edith Wynne sang airs 
from Mozart’s Jdomeneo, and Spohr’s Faust. 
Speaking of Spohr, Prof. Macfarren in the analyti- 
cal programme says: “ No musician since Mozart 
has contributed more to the subtle art of instru- 
mentation than he did.” This is a bold assertion, 
and one which is scarcely likely to meet with 
acceptance from musicians until Beethoven, 
Weber, and Schubert—to go no further—are 
forgotten. 


THE students’ concert at the Royal Academy on 
Saturday last was neither a pronounced success 
nor the reverse. Of the new compositions the 
most important was the 126th Psalm by Mr. R. 
Harvey Lohr. This work, which gained the 
Lucas prize medal, is written in the solid style of 
English Church music, and, thus considered, 
deserves commendation for its musicianly 
qualities, The middle movement, an unac- 
companied quartett, is very pleasing, though it 
was badly sung on this occasion. Miss Alice 





|} Borton’s song, “ Rarely, rarely comest thou,” 





set to Shelley's words, is charming. Mr, R, 
Addison’s Variations in E for pianoforte are 
trivial ; and Miss Alice Heathcote’s song, “ Why, 
lovely charmer,” belongs to a style of composition 
which should not be encouraged at the Academy, 
Miss Nancy Evans, among the pianists, and Miss 
Amy Aylward, among the vocalists, showed the 
best promise of future excellence. 


THERE were two novelties of importance in the 
programme of last Saturday’s Popular Concert, 
One of these was Brahms’s sextett in G (Op. 36) 
for strings. The companion work in B flat (Op, 
18) was introduced some years ago by Herr 
Joachim, and has since frequently found a place 
in the programmes of these concerts. It is, 
therefore, not a little strange that the sextett in 
G has had to wait so long for a hearing, par- 
ticularly as it is in some respects finer than 
the earlier composition, and represents the genius 
of Brahms at a period of greater maturity. It 
was unfortunate that musicians were on this occa- 
sion precluded from taking advantage of the 
opportunity afforded them of making acquaint- 
ance with the work, by the event clashing with 
one of greater interest elsewhere. But this merely 
serves as an additional reason why a repetition of 
the performance should be granted at an early 
date. Mdlle. Janotha, whose predilection for the 
music of Schumann must be readily understood 
and cordially appreciated, introduced the com- 

oser’s Waldscenen (Op. 82) for the first time, 

hese fragmentary though highly individual utter- 
ances are not suitable for very frequent per- 
formance, but they deserve to be heard occa- 
sionally, when a pianist of sufficiently poetical 
temperament is at hand to interpret. them. 
Signor Piatti repeated his version of Locatelli’s 
violin sonata in D, and the programme con- 
cluded with Mozart’s sonata in F, for piano 
and violin. Mdme. Norman-Néruda was the 
leader at this concert, it being her last appearance 
during the present season. On Monday a familiar 
scheme was presented, the principal items of which 
were Cherubini’s quartett in E flat—the most 
— of those by the Italian master—and Beet- 

oven’s string trio in OC minor (Op. 9), the most 
serious if not the finest of his works written for 
this combination of instruments. 


Mr. Watrter Bacue’s annual concert is always 
an interesting event of the musical season, what- 
ever estimate one may form as to the value of 
the art-work to which Mr. Bache devotes him- 
self with such unswerving fidelity. On the 
present occasion the programme consisted in the 
main of works which had already obtained a hear- 
ing either here or elsewhere. Liszt's Mazeppa, 
No. 6 of the Symphonische Dichtungen, was fayour- 
ably criticised in the ACADEMY two years ago. 
The other examples of the same composer were 
his Polonaise in C minor, and a paraphrase for 
orchestra of No. 4 of the Rhapsodies Hongroises. 
Programme music had a further illustration in 
Hans von Biilow’s Symphonic Ballad, “The 
Minstrel’s Curse.” This work was first introduced 
to a London audience at the concert given by the 
Royal Normal College in November last, and it 
was duly noticed at the time. Mr. Bache selected 
as his principal solo Beethoven’s concerto in G, to 
which he appended Hans von Biilow’s lengthy, 
difficult, and very laboured cadenzas. The 
orchestra of ninety-three performers was con- 
ducted by Mr. Manns, and it is, therefore, scarcely 
necessary to state that the various works received 
the fullest justice. 


By a slip of the pen last week, Spohr’s trio in 
E minor was spoken of as “the earliest of his 
sy trios.” he number should have been 
“ five.” 


————— 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ainsworth (W. H.), Crichton, illustrated, cr 8vo 
(Routledge) 3/6 
Argyll (Duke of), The Eastern Question from the Treaty 
of Paris, 1856, to the Treaty of Berlin, 2 vols., §vo ’ 
(Strahan) 24/0 
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